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MAJUNGA. 

CHAPTER I. 

Arrival at Majunga. — Governor's suite. — Appearance of the 
town. — ^Visit to the governor. 

On the ninety-third day after leaving Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, the vessel in which I was a voyager came to 
anchor, hy early moonlight, within hearing of the 
unmusical accompaniments of an evening dance hy the 
natives of Majunga, a town located on the north-western 
side of the island of Madagascar, at the entrance on the 
northern side of Bembatook Bay. 

Full of glee at our arrival at port, I was up bright 
and early the next morning, to be delighted with a first 
view of the island, which, from the anchorage, has the 
appearance of being densely covered with woods and 
foliage of cocoa, mango, lime, lemon, orange and 
other fipagrant trees indigenous to the tropics. Perhaps 
it was not a like kind of morning with that experienced 
by the old author who wrote of such pleasant greetings, 
as I in vain sniffed the light, vagrant breezes from tho 
1 



2 MAJUNGA. 

shore, in the pleasing fancy that they would salute my 
anticipating senses with aromatic odors. 

At an early hour the approach of a large canoe indi- 
cated that our arrival had been noticed by- the proper 
authorities of the town ; — and soon a half score of 
natives, who styled themselves the governor's suite, 
clambered over the vessel's side, and became at once 
familiar as half brothers, and as friendly in speech as 
the anticipation of some little gift or other could make 
them. 

As our visitors strutted about the deck of the vessel, 
like pseudo peacocks, full to the brim of their unsophis- 
ticated souls with the importance of their oflSce, their 
peculiar costumes, no two of which could have laid claim 
to a shadow of resemblance, provoked with us irresisti- 
ble laughter, whenever an opportunity allowed such an 
indulgence unobserved. One had ensconced his body 
within a snug black suit, the scantiness of which was 
partially concealed by an outside wrapper^ of European 
manufacture, turned back from the neck and shoulders 
suflSciently to display an ornamental lobster hued patch 
in the collar, where the venerable mouse colored velvet 
covering had been worn away. His head, from which 
hung a profusion of long unctuous locks, was crowned 
with an old fashioned and well worn bellows-top ^ap. 
A second of these worthies wore a snug skull cap of 
cloth, trimmed with a band of tarnished gold lace, and a 
short waisted frock coat, thrown open, in the absence of 
buttons, to exhibit a massive breast pin appended to the 
folds of a dingy cotton shirt, partly concealed by the 
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remnant of a once white vest! This person carried in 
his hand an umbrella as seedy looking as its proprietor- 
The show of both seemed to say '^ we have been slaves 
to thousands." Other habiliments worn by some of the 
party were equally comical in fit, fashion, quality and 
antiquity of appearance, with those above named. 
Some wore the whole or portions of the native dress, 
consisting of a broad brimmed palm-leaf hat, a cotton 
robe thrown over the shoulders, and a plain or colored 
waistcloth. They also were armed with long spears. 

The dress of these oflScials and that of their several 
sans-cnlotte brethren, who meanwhile had remained in 
the canoe, wearing only a waistcloth of cotton, presented 
a ludicrous contrast between the costume prescribed bjr 
dame nature for the hot climate of Madagascar, and that 
advised by half civilized fashion. The object of their 
visit had been to ascertain the name of the vessel and 
the purpose of the captain, which information having 
obtained, besides such pleasures of the table as the 
ship's stores afforded, they were jerked ashore by the 
native crew, who gave vent to a boisterous chant contem- 
poraneous with the movement of their oars. 

During the morning the captain and myself were 
rowed to the shore for the purpose of making a shoit but 
agreeable visit to Mr. Marks, who formerly resided at 
Salem, and who, at that time, was the only white resi- 
dent of the place. We found -the town to be irregularly 
laid out, with sandy and generally clean streets. Mr. 
Marks' house, like a few others in the neighborhood, is 
built of stone, two stories high, and plastered with 
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chunam. Some of the dwellings are built of yellow 
mud, one story high, with slanting i-oofe thatched with 
straw or cocoa leaves; others are rude huts made of 
poles and cocoa leaves. 

Strolling along on our return to the shore, a ferocious 
looking spear-armed fellow unceremoniously grasped me 
by the shirt collar, the while opening upon me a volley 
of jargon, a^ far beyond my understanding, as was 
beyond his, the vernacular language in which I assured 
him that my purposes were none other than innocent 
and. peaceable. I learned that he would release his 
hold of me at his own pleasure, and no sooner ; and I 
also subsequently learned, to my great amusement, that 
the fellow — so unacquainted with Chesterfield — only 
wished to trade with me for my colored sliirt. A person 
conversant with the Majunga dialect, might have made 
a good bargain out of an opportunity which afforded my 
uninformed self only fear and chagrin. 

The next morning we received an invitation to visit 
the governor of Majunga, and in compliance therewith 
we again went on shore. A walk of half a jnile over a 
frequently shaded road brought us to the walls of the 
fort, within which, on a high stafi", was flying a white 
flag, bearing the name of the queen of the island, in 
large black letters, ^^Ranarah ManjakoP Within the 
enclosure of the fort, upon the summit of a high hill, 
is his excellency's residence, situated in a shady grove 
of orange, mango, cocoa, and. various other kinds of 
trees. At the first or outer gate of the fort, we were 
met by the guide in waiting. The second gateway was 
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blockaded by two sable followers of Mai«, whose mus- 
kets — rusty and uselessr aa Rip Van Winkle's when he 
awoke from his twenty years' sleep — ^were held forbid- 
dingly across the entrance. These were, by order of 
our bellows-top-cap-acquaintance of yesterday, made to 
go through manual exercise, as we passed through 
into the capacious yard, having crossed which we reached 
the door of the audience chamber, where we were 
saluted by Hoy Adrimaro, the governor. 

The governor was not far from five feet nine inches in 
height, and possessed a stoui and well proportioned 
frame. The loss of one eye had marred the former 
pleasant features of his face, and drawn from the sailor's 
vocabulary the significant soubriquet of ^' squirrel eje." 
His hair, of inky blackness, was smoothly and tastefully 
brushed. A blue frock trimmed with gold lace and 
epaulets with the English crown impression, white 
pantaloons, low slippers, chapeau and sword, made up 
his outer dress. He ushered us into a room, in size 
about fourteen by sixteen feet, the floor of which was of 
black wood. A black wood table stood in the centre of 
the room, and we were requested to seat ourselves around 
it. At this time I observed the governor's suite had 
arrayed themselves- even more fancifully than on the day 
before. They were all dressed in faded red coats, closely 
buttoned to the throat, the collars of which served, by 
the fixedness they imposed on the heads of the wearers, 
to remind one of those animals with which an itinerant 
organ grinder plays off a pantomine to a group of jovial 
youngsters. Fear of 'nsulte^ dignity, however, res- 
1* 
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trained our facial muscles from relaxing into laughter. 
Blue pantaloons, striped with gold lace, chapeaux and 
sword, completed the military dress of each. Conversa- 
tion was kept up through an interpreter until an attend- 
ant had encumbered the table with drinking glasses, a 
decanter of gin, and a bottle, the label of which desig- 
nated its contents to be champagne. From the last named 
our glasses were filled, and to the governor's unintelli- 
gible toast we replied with the safe compliment '^ same 
to you ;" at the same time all partook of the beverage, 
which, by the way, so belied its label as to bring to our 
minds sportive thoughts of Newport and New England 
cider presses. The merits of the other liquors having 
first been discussed in an appropriate manner, we took a 
hasty leave of his honor and unaccompanied returned 
to town. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Majunga continued. — Population. — ^Trade.—Attack upon Mada- 
gascar and its efiMs.— Hawks-bill tortoise. — ^Products. — 
Currency. — Climate. — ^Provisions. — ^Dinner at the governor's. 
— Silkworms for food. — Governor's sagacity. — Ambolambo 
males — ^Ambolambo females. — Fashions, &c. 

The town of Majunga contains a population of six or 
seven thousand souls, and was but a few years since a place 
of considerable trade with America. Its importance has of 
late been greatly diminished and its trade retarded, by 
the high duties of ten per cent demanded by the governor 
on all exports and imports. 

In 1846, the trade at this port was interrupted by a 
joint attack made upon the island by the French and 
English, who were steadfastly and successfully resisted 
in their attempted encroachments, begotten in aimless 
ambition for conquest over a coast, whose resources are 
as yet comparatively unknown ; and whose climate is too 
prejudicial to European constitutions to encourage the 
hope that a commerce of any great importance can be 
carried on by any other country with Madagascar, under 
other auspices than those to be anticipated from a partial 
or general civilization of the native population. 

This, interruption cut oflF a most valuable resource 
Mauritius had for its supply of cattle and other comforts, 
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which are now procured from the more distant African 
coast. Consequent also upon the above mentioned 
attack, all trade with civilized nations was nominally 
prohibited. The Americans were, however, allowed to 
remove their merchandize, and to trade in small amounts 
for a year afterwards, and at the present date are per- 
mitted to land an occasional jnesent to white residents, 
of an hundred bales of goods or so J Recently, but three 
or four AmeHcan vessels have annually touched here to 
dispose of small quantities of cotton goods, needles, 
beads, and other articles, in exchange for hides, bees- 
wax, tortoise-shell, ebony-wood, and bird-pepper. 

Tortoise-sliell here obtained, is taken from the 
Testudo Imbncata^ or the turtle popularly named the 
hawks-hill^ from its sharp and narrow beak, which much 
resembles the bill of a hawk." The whole disc of this 
shell consists of thirteen imbricated scales, lapping each 
other at the extremities, and for these only the animal 
is of any value. The two central side scales are the 
krgest and thickest. This kind of shell is semi-trans- 
parent and beautifully variegated. It is cleai'er, 
thicker, stronger, and consequently more valuable than 
the shell of any other kind of tortoise. 

Bird-pepper is a hardy plant, growing luxuriantly in 
all soils, however indififerent. When cultivated in rich 
soil the pods are larger, but the seeds less pungent to 
the smell and less acrid to the taste. 

Ebony-wood is plentiful in some parts of the island. 
It is valued only when its center is freed from all out- 
side light wood, and is straight and free from knots. 
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Mexican and Spanish silver dollars and Ambolambo 
dollars closely resembling them are Used as currency. 
These coins are cut into halves, quarters and smaller 
denominations, and at large payments are taken by 
weight. 

The climate of Majunga is hot and unhealthy, espec- 
ially after the rainy season. This province of the 
island is level, woody and abounding in marshes whose 
miasmas engender the prevailing destructive fever which 
has proved so fatal to the white colonists who have had 
the temerity to make this town a place of residence. 

Provisions are cheap and plenty. Beef, mutton, 
wild and domestic fowls, all of an excellent quality, may 
be Obtained at i easonable prices. As every niarket can 
boast of some high priced luxury, so the epicure of 
Majunga sees his sunwnurn bonum placed upon his 
trencher when the silkworm there keeps its native taste. 
A friend of mine once dined with the governor in 
courtly style. Five white persons and a dozen Ambo- 
lambo oflScers were the guests on the occasion. His 
honor dressed in full costume, presided over the quite 
liberal repast, while his military suite also in full and 
ludicrous costumes, served as waiters, carving and 
dispensing the viands, and, as the diflferent courses were 
pla<^d on the table, seizing the plate of each to empty the 
uneaten contents from the door and return the unwashed 
dish to its former user. During ,this amusing entertain- 
ment, my friend kept composed and cool as the grateful 
fanning of good looking Ambolambo female attendants 
would dispose him until appeared a two-quart tureen of 
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silkworm soup, the green oleaginous surface of which 
bore likeness to 'the summer scum of a stagnant frog 
pond. My friend did not tell me of the flavor of this 
luscious luxury, though he spoke of the following ruse 
of the aforenamed person of authority. 

Once on a time the governor proposed a complimenta- 
ry dinner to the captain of a merchant vessel then 
anchored in Majunga harbor. The invitations given 
out, all at once Hoy Adrimaro discovered that* he was 
leading a ^' wineless life," and thence came a suggestion 
that the locker of the vessel might furnish liquors for 
the feast. The captain in happy anticipation of a social 
time sent an ajnple supply of generous wines to the 
palace before it was known that an unfortunate illness 
on the part of the governor, would cause a postponement 
of the festivity. Some kinds of indisposition are not of 
long duration, and one of these, as was supposed, had 
affected the health of his excellency, who soon became 
convalescent, the appointed hour of junketing having 
passed by. The vessel remained in the harbor still 
several days, during which the captain and governor 
frequently met, but neither invitation nor wine came 
again from the shrewd and honorable caterer. 

The inhabitants of Majunga are mixed, but the larger 
portion are Ambolambos, natives of the island. The 
male Ambolambos are prepossessing looking blacks, 
being slim, well formed, about five feet six or eight 
inches tall, and have aquiline noses, small mouths and 
spare beards. They are hospitable, phlegmatic, mirth- 
ful, and brave in war. The usual di-ess of such as are 
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in good pecuniary circumstances I have before named. 
Some however indulge in the additional extravagance 
of trimming their waist cloths with variously colored 
silk. The lower classes wear nothing but a cotton 
cloth about the loins. All ranks permit their straight 
black hair to grow to a considerable length, taking no 
less pride in its fantastic arrangement than in the per- 
fect whiteness of their teeth, on which a beautiful 
enamel is preserved by constant attrition with the hard 
roots of a native plant called laingo. Though incontro- 
vertibly the most indolent of animals, this fashion of the 
country absolves them partly from the reproach of 
continual laziness, as the ubiquitous teeth polisher, 
when their hands are not otherwise employed, is con- 
stantly kept in operation and their enviable ossicles 
shine forth as when 

" A sable cloud 

Turns forth her silver lining on the night." 

The Ambolambo females are not of Congo blackness 
as to their skin. Some of them have quite light com- 
plexions. They are shorter and stouter than the males 
and are well shapen. They have sweet voices and sing 
their language in a pleasing manner. They are indus- 
trious and do quite all kinds of manual labor. They 
are very expert in the manufacture by hand of palm- 
leaf cloths, baskets and hats, which last would well 
compare with Manilla hats for fineness of texture and 
durability, although they are unable to inbraid the 
crowns which are necessarily sewed in. Their dress is 
a loose cloth or gowT> hangrms: from b^T><v»+h th^ »TTnpits 
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to the ankles. Their long hair besmeared, as well as 
their bodies, with oil, they braid in plaits of a hundred 
strands or more, than which natural covering they suffer 
no other to burden their heads. They are, like their 
sex in all portions of tlie globe, fond of jewelry and 
ornaments, exhibiting this attachment in bracelets, 
anklets, waist-bands, neck-bands, nose-rings, ear-rings 
and finger-rings, which profusely adorn the persons of 
those who may afford the luxury. 

In the absence of more costly embellishments, the 
lower classes adorn their ears and noses with carved fish 
vertebrae. Indeed, they sadly disfigure the most intel- 
ligent feature of the face, by boring the alae and middle 
cartilege of their children's noses and inserting in the 
wound woodeli pegs and rolls of palm leaf which enlarge 
the apertures as the leaves gradually unwind. With 
this point of fashion in mind it is quite amusing to 
observe a poor Ambolambo matron pursuing her voca- 
tions wholly gratified as to pride by hideous holes in her 
organs of hearing and smelling, while lashed to her back 
or astride her hips, she bears a youthful scion of promise 
with the rims of its ears so filled with rolls of palm leaves 
and wooden pegs as to bear no. small resemblance to a 
violin handle or modem Jews-harp. 

Polygamy is sanctioned and the women are not per- 
mitted to leave the island. 



CHAPTER III. 

Majunga continued. — ^Panishments. — Slavery. —Treaty with the 
English. — Prisoners of war. — Sacalavas. — ^Ambolambo war- 
riors. — Discipline of the governor — Native wildness of speech 
— Queen's palace.— King Radama.— Costly interment.— Queen 
Ranarolo Manjako. 

The municipal laws prescribed to the inhabitants of 
Madagascar are frequently modified by proclamations 
emanating from the sovereign. Still the governors of 
the several provmces exercise almost unlimited authority. 
At Majunga, a murderer is deprived of life in the same 
way in which life is taken by him. Should one inten- 
tionally wound another he may be confined until a 
favorable or fatal result of the wounds is known. Fines 
are imposed for many minor crimes and, if unpaid, 
must be cancelled by personal labor in the service of the 
accuser. Decapitation has, I fear, proved the least 
troublesome mode of punishment with this people. It 
follows the detection of many minor ofiences other than 
those designated in the queen's code of laws. Two hu- 
man heads, putrefying upon stakes, were observed by an 
American stranger while walking over the '^ Sand-pit y'' 
a sandy point of land near the town. Upon inquiry, 
he was told that the death penalty had been inflicted in 
the one case for an at+A^npt o pass ^ ^c\^^r^^Qy^c^'^ nuai^ter 

2 
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of a dollar, and in the other for the act of burying 
money, which through the possession of the subject is 
held to be the property of the sovereign. 

Slavery is encouraged at Majunga and throughout the 
whole of Madagascar, notwithstanding the persevering 
attempts made within the last thirty years by the 
English, to put an end to the inhuman traffic. In 1817 
the English government, through the instrumentality 
of Robert G. Farquhar, then governor of the island 
of Mauritius, made a treaty with king Radama for 
the entire cessation and extinction, through all his 
dominions, of the sale and transfer of slaves to be trans- 
ported from Madagascar. The consideration of this 
treaty was an annual payment to the king, of two 
thousand dollars in gold and silver : ten thousand pounds 
of powder ; one hundred English muskets complete with 
accoutrements ; ten thousand flints ; four hundred red 
jackets ; as many shirts ; as many trowsers ; as many 
shoes ; as many soldiers' caps ; as many stocks ; twelve 
sergeants' swords with belts ; four hundred pieces of white 
and two hundred pieces of blue India cloth ; two horses, 
and *' a full dress coat, hat and boots all complete for 
Radama." This treaty was violated in the non-pay- 
ment of the consideration, but was with much trouble 
renewed in 1820. No general enforcement of its 
provisions was made, although in 1824, one of the 
Protestant missionaries, then stationed at the capital, 
obtained a reluctant permission, and visited the different 
parts of the island, to publish the king's intentions. 
Some of the governors promised obedience to the king's 
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wishes but others derided them. After the death of 
Radfma, his wife, who succeeded him in power, legalized 
the trade in slaves. 

Many slaves both male and female are taken prison- 
ers from the Sacalava tribes, who refuse to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the queen and with whom the Ambo- 
lambos have maintained constant warfare for over thirty 
years. All prisoners of war are brought to Majunga. 
The females are made slaves. Such males as are not 
retained in slavery are, with triumphal ceremonies and 
barbarous orgies, made a head shorter, and their heads 
are exposed on stakes on the ^^ Sa?idspU.^^ 

Physically and intellectually considered, the Sacalavas 
are as fine a race as can be found in Madagascar. They 
are shrewd, generous, persevering, bold and resolute in 
war. In person they are tall, well formed and some- 
what robust, with regular features, open countenance, 
and dark, keen, piercing eyes. They wear their long 
black hair braided in two wide plaits which are drawn 
down over the forehead and across the eyebrows and 
temples. 

The governor is said to have under his command 
about two thousand Ambolambo warriors, highly repu- 
ted for their bravery, over whom he holds a rigid discip- 
line, summarily punishing with death any exhibition of 
cowardice or treachery. An instance was related to me 
of a small band, who had returned to Majunga defeated 
in a hardly contested skirmish with a party of Sacalavas. 
They were, by order of the governor, immediately 
beheaded for failing to meet a warriorV f^^^a+h on the 
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battle field. When the military forces of the governor 
are not engaged in waging war, the gardens and* rice 
fields of their commander-in-chief furnish a steady, 
though perhaps less congenial, employment for them. 

My brief stay at Majunga would not admit of a very 
extended personal observation as to the manners and 
customs of its vicinity. That I am not enabled to give 
a more entertaining account of them must be partly 
attributed to the discouragement I met with whenever 
an ardent curiosity tempted me to ask information of the 
few Ambolambos into whose intercourse I was brought. 
Especially, when Mamoosa, the captain of the governor's 
body guard, told me that the queen lived at the capital 
in a silver house, and slept on a golden bedstead, did I 
believe his speech to be tinctured with that mendacity 
which is the common vice of the country, and keeps the 
whole history of Madagascar wrapped in fabulous and 
extravagant accounts. Mamoosa, however, as I found 
out subsequently, was in the half of his story within 
the bounds of truth, as the twenty-by-twenty-four-feet- 
palace, occupied by the queen at the capital, was called 
*' Trano — Vola^^ — i. e., *^ Silver House," and was so 
named from the fact that various parts of the structure 
were ornamented with silver studs and nails. But the 
gold bedstead was the fruitful oflfepring of fiction. 

Radama, the late king of Madagascar, resided at the 
capital, which is about three weeks travel by land from 
Majunga. It is situated in latitude 18^ 56' S., and 
longitude 47^" E., near the center of the island, at an 
elevation of four thousand feet above the level of the 
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sea. The name it bears, Thanaan — Arive^ signifies a 
thousand villages or lands, from Thanaan^ a fort or 
village, and arivii^ one thousand. 

Radama was known to his people under the name of 
Radama Lahi Manzaha^ or ^^ Radama, the public 
judge." He was the first chieftain in Madagascar who 
ever assumed the title and authority of king over the 
whole of the island. He was also considered the high 
priest. The royal power is hereditary in his family, and 
secondary powers are chosen from allies and subordinate 
chieftains. Radama held control over all possessions in 
the island, and received as revenue oae tenth part of all 
produce of the island, in addition to duties, customs, 
fines, confiscations, one third of the cattle, and four 
dollars on every slave captured in war, as well as other 
incomes and taxes, which the island, containing one 
hundred and fifty million acres, could well afibrd. 
Radama proved himself a strong friend to civilization, by 
praiseworthy encouragements to Europeans, in their 
missionary efibrts to establish schools and abolish the 
slave trade. • But all the good thus accomplished was 
entirely subverted by the calamitous events immedi- 
ately following his death, which took place July 
24th, 1828, in his thirty-sixth year of life. His 
subjects, to whom he had greatly endeared himself, 
exhibited the intense grief into which this bereavement 
plunged them, by every manner of manifestation, both 
public and private. The capital especially has been 
represented to have presented a truly melancholy scene 
of universal despondency, lamentation and sorrow. 
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Twenty thousand oxen were saxjrificed to his manes, and 
there were buried in his mausoleum gold and* silver 
vases, costly weapons, watches, clocks and jewels, nume- 
rous portraits — among them one of George IV, — and 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars in gold and 
silver coins and ingots, all which oflFerin^, together 
with his coflSn made of fourteen thousand dollars, were 
estimated at a value of sixty thousand pounds sterling, 
or nearly two hundred and sixty seven thousand dollars 
in American currency. 

Radama's successor, queen Ranarolo Manjako, pre- 
viously known as the senior of Radama's twelve wives, 
revoked quite all the salutary laws of her predecessor, 
and legalized slavery. She shut up the schools, and 
executed some and banished the rest of their teachers. 
Among those who fell victims to her hatred of civiliza- 
tion were Prince RatafFe, who visited England in 1821, 
for the purpose of instruction, and his wife, who was 
Radama's eldest sister. Their only crime was that they 
favored the education and improvement of the people. 
The extreme persecutions of the Christian converts and 
their professors by this savage queen have given her an 
unenviable notoriety. Reports of her death have several 
times been generally circulated. But this event, so 
devoutly to be prayed for, had not been consummated in 
June, 1850, when accounts reached us that she had 
caused to be arrested at their places of worship and 
condemned to death eight thousand Christians, who were 
saved by the intercession of her son Kadama, and their 
sentence commuted to banishment from the island. 
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Hidama's son, who was born after king Radamas 
death, has lately embi^aced the Christian faith, and is 
favorably disposed toward the project of redeeming the 
six million inhabitants of Madagascar from their present 
bondage of body and mind. Much may be expected 
from him, should he survive his mother, as in him will 
be found a successor to the royal power. 



ZANZIBAR. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Looming. — Arrival at Zanzibar. — Bumboatmen. — Zanzibar 
Island. — Climate. — Rainy season. — Diseases. — Frenchman's 
Island. — Environs of Zanzibar. — Fruits. — Products. — Culture 
of the clove tree.— Jack fruit.— Mahogo. — Primitive mills.— 
Agricultural implements. 

Twelve days after leaving Majunga we were brought 
to notice a very interesting phenomenon of unusual 
refraction of the atmosphere, whereby, far over the 
surface of the sea, the gigantic proportions of the forest- 
queen cocoa and multi-hued mango trees loomed, as 
if by magic, in the sky, long before anything else could 
be distinguished of the coast of Zanzibar Island, where 
their myriad slender and fibrous roots drew sustenance. 

Passing the south point of the island, and the 
islands of Quala and Chumba, with fresh breezes, our 
vessel came to anchor about a half mile from the beach 
of Zanzibar town, situated on the west side, and almost 
half way between the north and south points of Zan- 
zibar Island. 

The vessel's side was soon surrounded by narrow 
canoes excavated from tree trunks, provided with frame 
out-riggers ten or eleven feet square, as guards against 
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capsizing. Their small freights of shells, oranges, 
bananas, cocoanuts, limes, and other fruits were offered 
for sale to our eagerly purchasing crew, by native boat- 
men, who spoke broken English and showed Jew-like 
shrewdness in their trivial bargains, from which they 
obtained a livelihood. 

The island of Zanzibar lies between 5^ and 7^ S. 
latitude, and 39*^ and 41^ E. longitude, within twelve 
miles of the east coast of Africa. Its measurement 
has been computed at forty-five miles in length, while 
its breadth varies between fifteen and thii-ty miles. 
Its people number more than a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand souls, one-third of whom are centered at Zanzibar 
town, which is its only port opened to trade. The 
unfading and perennial verdure which clothes its dense 
woods presents them in beautiful and picturesque pano- 
rama to one approaching from the sea, although, in the 
general flatness of its surface, one notices the absence of 
those irregular beauties, which in the picturesque, 
most delight the eye, and most powerfully impress the 
mind. 

The oppressive heat which one would anticipate from so 
close proximity as is that of Zanzibar town to the equator, 
is moderated by an uninterrupted passage of sea breezes 
over the island, to a very comfortable temperature. 
The mercury ranges from seventy-four to eighty-six 
degrees of Fahrenheit, twelve degrees being the greatest 
variance throughout the year. The rainy season is 
from March to July, when the rain descends in ropy 
torrents, especially in the months of March, April and 
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May. This season is considered unhealthy. The 
remaining part of the year is quite pleasant and tole- 
rably liealthy to Americans of temperate habits, pro- 
vided they do not expose themselves too frequently in 
the heavy dews and miasmas of the inland. Elephanti- 
asis and leprosy proper are prevalent here to a great 
extent, and malignant fevers also just after the rainy 
season. Much of the sickness and infirmities which 
generally distress the natives is engendered by a too free 
use of shark meat and jack-fruit, which form, with 
cassada, the chief food of the lower classes. 

On Frenchman's Island, so called, about three miles 
from the town of Zanzibar, is a burial place for white 
persons who have here deceased. These have been 
mostly sailors of vessels touching at this port, whose 
imprudent gratify ings of unbridled appetites for tropical 
fruits and cocoanut grog have exacted the severest 
penalty of human nature. Owing to the coral forma- 
tion of the island, the shallow graves are dug upon the 
sea side, where all external show of interment is soon 
effaced by the washing waters. Legions of sprightly 
little gazelles make this death's acre their play ground. 

The environs of Zanzibar are well improved as plan- 
tations, and their thriving condition promises that 
industry will meet with no niggardly reward at the 
hands of nature, oven in the cultivation of the products 
of other climes. Oranges*, guavas, cocoanuts, plantains, 
bananas, limes, mangoes and pomegranates are aimong 
the delicious fruits which may be obtained for trifling 
sums. If one is unwilling to pay a half-penny for a 
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loacioas pine-apple, he may, without price, reward his 
own exertions in gathering to his wants from the unap- 
propriated profusions which grow wild by the sides of the 
beaten paths. 

Bice, once an export, is now an import at Zanzibar, 
and has appropriated to its culture only a small corner 
of each plantation, the planter's attention being chieiBy 
directed to the cultivation of the clove tree, to which 
the rich soil of Zanzibar is peculiarly favorable. 

The clove tree, was introduced here, about twenty 
years since, from Bourbon, by the Imaum, on whose 
plantations the trees first imported are still living. 
This successful enterprise was followed by the wealthy 
Arabs of the place, who employ many slaves in their 
culture. The Imaum is also devoting to their groTN^h 
Pemba Island, which is distant a day's sail northward 
from Zanzibar. The increasing attention paid to the 
rearing of this valuable aromatic, promises that the 
Dutch, whose deceitful practices in moistening to 
increase their weight, and mixing with fresh cloves those 
from which the essential oil has been extracted, will 
not again monopolize the trade in this article, while the 
fruitful soil of Zanzibar engages to supply the demands 
of all the world. 

In large plantations, clove trees are planted in rows 
to the number of six or eight thousand, and each tree is 
valued, in propitious seasons, at an average produce of 
one dollar's worth pf cloves. The plantations of the 
Imaum produce in good seasons sixty thousand fraails, 
or two miUiQu Q»e hundred thousand pounds of cloves. 
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reasonably valued at two hundred thousand dollars. 

The clove tree resembles the laurel, and grows to 
various heights, though seldom exceeding eighteen feet 
Its bark is smooth, and closely adheres to the wood, 
which is solid and heavy. Its connate leaves are four 
or five inches broad, red upon their upper, and smooth 
and lively green on their under surface, and have a very 
aromatic smell when bruised between the fingers. 
During the month of March its numerous branches are 
filled with clusters of very fi-agrant white flowers, the seeds 
of which, in maturated stages, say in July, become yel- 
low, and subsequently red and hard, at which time they, 
are thought ripe enough to be gathered. This happens 
during the months from October to February. They 
are then gathered in baskets or shaken off upon mats, 
or the ground carefully cleared of rubbish. Every 
plantation has a level space spread with mats, upon 
which the cloves are dried by the sun. The ungathered 
cloves remain upon the trees till swelled an inch or more 
in thickness, when they fall off and produce new plants, 
which bear in four or five years. 

Sugar cane is also cultivated at Zanzibar, to some 
extent, and connected with each cane plantation of any 
considerable size is a roughly constructed mill, worked 
by camels, for converting the cane into sugar or molasses. 
Upon the Imaum's plantation a valuable mill has been re- 
cently erected, and furnished with a steam engine of En- 
glish manufacture. Under the Imaum's encouragement, 
several English and French artisans have, at times, visited • 
Zanzibar, for the purpose of engaging in this branch of 
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agriculture and manufacture, but have fallen victims to 
the climate. 

The indigo plant grows naturally on the island, but 
as yet is not extensively cultivated for manufacture. 
CoflFee of a good quality is raised in small quantities, 
and the plants thrive well. 

Jack fruit, which grows plentifally upon the island, 
and is much eaten by the lower classes, is the produce 
of a large tree, which sometimes reaches a height of 
a hundred feet. The manner of its growth is very 
peculiar. On the young tree it ^ows immediately 
from its branches, like a huge excrescence appended by 
a strong, short stem. In older stages of the tree's growth, 
these wen-like tumors cover its top, its trunk, and even 
its roots. The skin of the fruit is thick, green and rough, 
and within it is full of white stones, of the size of a 
pullet's egg, covered with a sweet pulp, which is the 
part eaten. When opened, its smell is very oflFensive, 
and its taste not agreeable to the American palate. 

Mahogo, or cassada root, is a species of potato indi- 
genous here, and furnishes the staple food for the poorer 
classes. It is made into bread after undergoing the 
process of boiling, drying in the sun, and grinding. It 
supplies the want of corn, but little of which is raised, 
and that mostly used for the purpose of currency ; four 
cab'abas making one measure of three pints, and ten 
measures making one ahroho^ or twenty-five cents in 
American coin. The primitive mills used for grinding 
mahogo are made of two flat, circular stones. The one 
is convex, having a hole through whic^ thft gvpin passes, 
3 
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and is supported upon the other, which is concave, by a 
firm peg. To the upper stone is affixed a handle, by 
which it is kept revolving by two women sitting on 
opposite sides of the mill. 

The only instrument used by the natives in agricul- 
ture is a rudely made hoe, with a short handle. A palm 
leaf bag is the only artificial means of transportation 
within their limited knowledge. They are too slow in 
discovering their uses to adopt the more convenient 
implements of civilized people. This may be well 
illustrated by putting a shovel into the hands of one of 
them, with the request for him to remove a quantity 
of earth. If the shovel be used at all he will place its 
blade upon the ground and paw the earth into it with his 
hands, nor will he be convinced that he is not putting the 
implement to its designed use. 



CHAPTER V. 

Zanzibar continued. — Fort. — ^Belochee soldiers. — White resi- 
dents. — ^Hotsof the natives. — Superstitions of the Suahelis. — 
Exorcising the devil.— Houses. — ^Work of female slaves. — 
Peculiar custom. — ^Mosques. — ^Imaum's harem. — ^Wives of the 
Imaum. — Streets. — ^Burial places. 

Zanzibar, or Unguja, as the natives name the 
town, is fortified by a large towery castle, which faces 
the harbor. A parapet, mounted with a row of good 
artillery, affords an additional means of defence against 
incursion. So ruinously conditioned, however, is the 
fort, that a few well directed broadsides from a ship of 
war would destroy the whole structure. It is used as a 
place of confinement for criminals. Within the enclo- 
sure of the fort is quite a little village of huts, occupied 
by about a hundred soldiers and their families. The 
soldiers are slaves in part, and in part freemen. The 
latter are Belooches, in the service of the Imaum, under 
pay of four dollars per month. Their arms are match- 
locks, cimeters, two-edged swords, and shields of rhino- 
ceros hide. Many shields of this kind are turned at 
Zanzibar for northern markets. 

Different appellations are given to the various sections 
of the town. Bunganee is the name borne by the 
district in which the white residents live. Among the 
few white persons at this place are the English, French^ 
and American coT^^ilsi. T^^ ^^^j of Sfllem bn«' had one 
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or more enterprising factors here since trade was first 
opened with America. 

The surface of Zanzibar town is, in a great measure, 
covered by small square mud huts, which are occupied 
by the more numerous and poorer portion of the popu- 
lation. They are thatched with leaves of the cocoa 
tree, and have very low doorways. A catandah, 
answering the uses of both bedstead and table, with sev- 
eral low stools, compose the furniture. The dwelling 
huts are furnished with neither chimneys nor the con- 
veniences for cooking; but, adjoining each a sideless 
thatch shelter is erected, beneath which cooking is done 
in vessels of earthenware. Over each doorway is fixed 
a passage from the Koran, usually written on a piece of 
paper. In this practice, as in many others, may be 
noticed the superstitious belief of the Suahelis in demon- 
omy, and their implicit faith in the power of charms and 
amulets to keep ofi" evil spirits. The devil, or ShcUan, 
as they call him, is a continued source of annoyance. 
His appearance in private intercourse has been noted by 
at least nine-tenths of the inhabitants of Zanzibar. Of 
course, to the optics of a negro his skin is white. To 
relieve the suflferings of demoniacs, goats and black 
fowls are killed upon the seashore, with exorcising ceremo- 
nies ; after which a miniature boat is launched, in which 
his Satanic majesty is supposed to take passage. A 
parting salute of truly aimed stones overturns his con- 
veyance and secures his temporary absence. An eclipse 
of tlie sun or moon is supposed to bo caused by his 
uppearance at such times. By an untiring perseverance 
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Indian or American manufacture. Two spikes driven 
into the wall serve to sustain a lamp, or earthen cup 
made into the shape of half a pear cut lengthways. The 
end of the wick to be lighted hangs from the neck of the 
vessel, which is filled with cocoanut oil. A cheaper kind of 
lamp is made from half of a cocoanut shell, with the wick 
hanging over its edge. True Moslem believers will not 
enter any house beside their own until they have 
asked leave, and have saluted th^ family thereof. A 
door keeper is generally stationed at the front entrance 
of the house to admit callers. If no door keeper is seen 
the door is opened with the exclamation '^ ho-de-hode7^^ 
If any person is within, he will reply, ^^hode^^'* when 
the caller may enter the house without further ceremony. 
While a building is in progress of erection the chunam 
and stones, frequently of considerable size and weight, are 
borne in baskets to its various parts, upon the heads of 
female slaves, who do most of the drudgery of all occu- 
pations. The surfaces of the floors and roof, after being 
finally besmeared with a coating of chunam, are beaten 
for three successive days, by several slaves of both sexes. 
Such a semi-nude and grotesque group of chunam-be- 
spattered blacks as is sometimes seen, while round about 
the roof they hobble, in single procession, vociferating their 
own disagreeable chaunt, which is ever kept up while 
they work, could not fail to bring to mind the witch scene 
in Macbeth, as it is sometimes represented by a strolling 
band of theatric performers, so laboriously do they all 
" Double, double, toil and trouble.',' 
Several square, stiflf-looking mosques are located 
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about the town. They are one story buildings, with 
flatTOofs, and are composed of stone and chunam, inside 
and out, the doors and window frames only being of 
wood. The floors are covered with straw matting, unin- 
cumbered with seats. On the side of the building near- 
est to Mecca is a raised rostrum, from which a Moolah 
reads the Koran. Near each mosque is located a well, 
from which the faithful draw water to wash their hands 
and feet before devotions. 

The Imaum's palace may deserve mention, because of 
its uses and of its distinguished owner, rather than 
from any superiority in its outside finish over the style 
of other dwellings in the town. It is located conspicu- 
ously near the waters of the harbor, and is a plain, 
regularly framed building, of two stories, measuring in 
front one hundred and thirty or forty feet. Its walls 
are white washed, and its gable roof covered with red 
tiles. The second story, or harem, has a row of windows 
with Venetian blinds on the side facing the harbor. In 
one comer of the ground story the Imaum has a durbar^ 
or reception room, lighted by glass windows. No per- 
sons are admitted to the harem occupied by the Imaum's 
sixty or seventy concubines, who are of Armenian, 
Circassian and Arab descent. These captives of the 
royal harem may be occasionally seen at the windows, 
and even conversed with, if a stranger will take advan- 
tage of opportunities. Such of them as are of Arabian 
descent present all the attractions and peculiarities of 
beauty which attach to belles of their native land. 

When I laS^ visited ^nnyiha^ t.h(> Trnpntn \\^f\ ov^^r 
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two acknowledged wives, one of whom was the Persian 
princess Shirez^ whom he married in 1848, and who 
resided at Zanzibar, in a private dwelling, opposite 
the royal palace. Since that time she has been 
divorced and left Zanzibar. The other of his wives 
lived at Matony, the watering place, a mile and 
a half distant from Zanzibar town. At Matony the 
Imaum has another harem full of females, and there 
_he resides half of each week. 

The streets of Zanzibar are short and irregularly 
laid out. In the business section of the town they are 
formed by the shops of the various trades-people, whose 
filthy habits make the streets constant receptacles for 
every kind of filth, the accumulations of w^hich are suf- 
fered to remain till the purifying floods of the rainy 
season wash them away. The disease-bearing effluvia, 
which from thence impregnate the atmosphere, are in 
a measure corrected by the burning of large quantities 
of lime-stone in the manufacture of chunam. 

Several places about the town have been set apart 
by the Arabs and natives, respectively, for the burial of 
theii' dead. The Hindoos bum their dead at a place 
appropriated by them, about four miles fmm the town. 
Until within a few years the dead bodies of slaves were 
deemed not deserving a burial, and they were thrown 
upon the beach, to be removed piecemeal by the dogs 
that by night came fix>m the jungles, or to be drifted 
away, or imbedded by the waves in the sands of the 
beach. Through the influence of the British oonsal 
at Zanzibar, this disagreeable custom has been dia^ 
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continued, and the dead bodies of slaves are now 
required to be buried by the sea-side. The graves are, 
however, made so shallow, that the pedestrian's eyes 
are frequently attracted by the bleached and ghastly 
skeletons, peering here and there from the chambers of 
their graves, which the washing tide has opened. An 
unpleasant feeling possesses one who, perchance, stum- 
bles over one of these skeletons with concussive force 
enough to roll the separated skull before his path. As 
the unknown, nameless, rattling cavern empties its 
contents of shells and sand, and mouldering brain, 
though sombre meditations will come uppermost, they 
may yet be softened by pleasing memories of the burial 
ceremonies of a New England home. No village bell 
had tolled out its solemn, measured knells, nor mourning 
relatives had followed this polished casket, once the 
impenetrable archive of mysterious thought and an 
immortal soul, to a newly made grave. No feeling 
friend had chiselled a tender inscription, or erected a 
simple monument and wreathed it with chaplets of fresh 
flowers, or watered the roof of its subterreneal tenement 
with noiseless tears. But the growlings of awaiting, 
raYenous beasts had sounded its requiem; the ever 
moaning waves had followed it in long procession, and 
watched over and watered its shallow grave with their 
fspray. Ask the name, station, and language it had 
lield among men — in mute eloquence you are answered, 
* I WAS what thou art, — a living, sentient being ! — 
I AM what thou WILT BE, — ^a little handful of mould- 
ering clay." 
4 
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They stated that by moonlight and at evening their eye- 
sight was clear and strong. 

The population of Zanzibar town numbers, perhaps, 
fifty thousand souls. During the north-east monsoon, 
this number is greatly increased by northern Arabs, 
Hindoos and Africans, who visit the island. Suahelis, 
Arabs, Bedoweens, Africans, Parsees, Malays, Belochees 
and Banians are among the varied races of people repre- 
sented here. The Arabs will number not far from five 
thousand. The Banians, who maintain here, as every- 
were, their well merited reputation for humanity, 
industry and shrewdness, live in the southern section of 
the town, by themselves, and number from five to seven 
hundred. As I have met with Arabs, Parsees, Belo- 
chees and Banians in larger numbers at other ports, I 
will, for the present, defer further mention of their 
distinctive manners and customs. 

The permanent residents are chiefly descended from 
the original proprietors of the island, and their ver- 
nacular language is Suahdi, The pure Suahelis 
or Wazumba, as they call themselves, are of the 
true negro race, with jet black skins, woolly heads, 
thick lips, and protruding mouths. They profess 
Mahometanism. Most of them are poor, and wear only 
a cotton cloth about the loins. Those better circum- 
stanced dress in resemblance of the Arabs, whose capti- 
vating manners and customs, all classes of the Suahelians 
imitate so far as the condition in life of each will allow. 
They pursue the several trades of masons, carpenters, 
gold and silver smiths, but are unhandy, and Isujk in 
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ingenuity and shrewdness in trade. They would hardly 
be taken, in character and physical appearance, for the 
same people visited by Marco Polo, who seems to have 
labored under strong mental hallucinations when he 
described the people of Zanzibar as possessing extraordi- 
nary size, huge ears, enormous mouths, frightful eyes, 
and ravenous appetites, all of which, to his Lilliputian 
senses, appeared five times as large as those of a common 
person. Ignorance, superstition, temperance, generosity 
and reverence for parents, characterize this harmless, 
gay, and amusement loving people. Their every day 
salutation is highly expressive of their strong friendship 
and politeness, being something in this wise : 

' ' Yambo 7 Are you well V ' says one meeting a friend 
and taking his hand. 

" Yambo, I am well," is the reply. 

'^ Yambo sana ? Are you very well ?" continues the 
first. 

" Sana, Very," is the reply. 

'^ Qtiaharee, Good bye." 

Each then attempts to kiss the other's hand, which is 
drawn away, as is a schoolboy's to avoid the fSeJling 
birch, and the kiss is bestowed upon his own hand. 
Intimate acquaintances frequently spin out their compli- 
ments in the following similitudinary style, expressive of 
a flourishing physical and pecuniary condition : 

Question. Yamho 7 Are you well ? 

Answer. Yamho, I am well. 

Q. Yambo sana 7 Are you very well ? 

A. Sana, Very. 
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fruit dried and pounded, or distil and drink as toddy : 
in its mature fruit, oil to besmear his body, and balsam 
to anoint his bruises ; in its trunk, materials for boats, 
huts, fences, furniture, fuel and implements of war ; hats 
and umbrellas in its leaves ; in the husk of the fhut 
sails, cordage and fishing lines ; drinking vessels and 
banjoes in its shells, and even sieves, to sift his mahogo, 
in the net-work envelope of the tufb of the tree in 
which its vitality exists. Therefore is it that ho thinks 
so little of the morrow, and has thought only for to 
day. Leave him undisturbed in his indolence or the 
gi-atification of his passions, and he is wholly happy to 
adapt himself to all conditions of life as easily as the cha- 
meleon, whose forky tongue gathers insects at his feet, 
and as utterly regardless of the future as the little 
humming birds that flit in swarms above his head. 

It is useless for a new comer to try to sleep during 
any moonlight night at Zanzibar, until his ears have 
become used to the discord of harsh and dismal 
sounds produced by Suahilian musicians, who per- 
form sometimes all night long, upon their zoomarees, 
calabashes, banjoes, brass pans, buffiilo horns, and drums 
rudely made of goat skins stretched over the ends of 
large hollowed logs. Whoever has heard a Suahelian 
band perform, has never doubted their being fully sen- 
sible of the different emotions which it is in the power of 
music [?] to express. 

*< By rnusio minds an equal temper know." 
The mind of the Suahilian knows when a good time 
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is coming, so soon as the zoomaree gives dreadful note 
of preparation for his choicest amusement of dancing, 
which may as well be set down as one of his few real 
wants. His stomach never tires of mahogo and water, 
and no sooner' will his feet tire of dancing, to the 
-enjoyment of which neither the heavy dews of night, 
nor the melting heat of midday causes a postponement. 
Any number of performers, any street or any place, or 
any style of costume suits the occasion. The females 
dance in sets separate from the men. Dancing as leametl 
by them is not, as with some people, an art of real diflScul- 
ty. If, therefore, it puzzles a philosophizing stranger, 
while ''laughter holds both his sides," to divine what 
emotions swell the bosoms of sooty Suahelian belles while 
they dance, so too, he will be sadly puzzled to point out 
either beauty, sublimity or grace of attitude, motion or 
gesture, in their hurried, extravagant, ludicrous and 
even revolting postures. To say the least, neither the 
vocal nor instrumental music of the Suahelis gives evi- 
dence that, like Laputa, their ears are adapted to the 
music of the spheres. Nor does their style of dancing 
show that our great teacher Nature has instructed them 
to move with the grace of the falling star. 



CHAPTER ATI. 

Zanzibar continued.— Marriages of Suahelis.— Divorce.— Marriage 
procession . — Escort . — Suahelian belles. — Bride . — Funeral 
obsequies. — English wives of Arabs. — New Year's day.— 
Schools. 

As the Suahelis profess Mahometanism, a plurality of 
wives is allowed among them. This absurdity of their 
religious lawgiver is corrected by individual interests, 
and but few Suahelians have more than a single wife. 
The maiTiage contract may be dissolved by the act and 
at the pleasure of either party. If the wife sues for 
and obtains a divorce, the dower paid by the husband to 
the wife before marriage reverts to his own use. The 
Suahelian gallant is troubled but very little with feelingp 
of romance or delicate reverence for the female sex. 
Having concluded to marry, he makes choice of some 
fair one, who, perchance, may not have entered upon ibe 
teens of age. Without dangerous delay, without even 
an endeavor to learn whether she be " fickle, coy, and 
hard to please," he forthwith makes his proposals to the 
parents of the chosen one, either personally, or throng 
the medium of friends. If his overtures are satisfi^ctory, 
the bride becomes his, "for better or for worse," for the 
time being or for a life time, as may be agreed, for a 
known price in good money down, on the third day 
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after a formal marriage ceremony by the moolah, when 
the affianced bridegroom is seen by his proxy-wedded 
bride, very likely, for the first time. 

It is customary to celebrate marriage by feasting, and 
also by a procession which affords a highly amusing 
display. First in the wed^ng train comes that great 
origin of headaches, an extraordinary concert of unhar- 
monious zoomarees, banjoes, horns and drums, with their 
stunning noises, loud among which are the sounds pro- 
voked by a cudgel from a large copper plate raised on a 
platform borne by three or more boys. With this uproar 
are mingled the loud vociferations of a hidegusly painted 
groap of men, who follow the band, and intersperse their 
numotonooB songs with the din of matchlocks, and 
dashing of spears and shields. Each one of the crowd 
dresses according to his own fancy. This one wears a 
soldier's cap and a worn out military coat ; that one a 
white turban ; this one a civet skin ; that one a horse's 
tail hanging over his shoulder ; and that ludicrous 
collection of skins and cloth, rags and colors, adorns the 
indispensable buffoon of the procession, who, by his 
antic gestures and postures, jokes, low tricks and vulgar 
jdeasantries, keeps the whole crowd in good humor. 
The larger portion wear only a thick coat of cocoanut 
oil, and the additional covering which a half civilized 
idea of decency requires. 

Next follow a company of girls, dressed nearly alike 
and chanting in neither low nor sweet voices. Some- 
times several hundred girls join in the joyful demon- 
stration* Should gallantry suggest the propriety of 
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selecting one of these to ensample the spider-like beauty 
which smiles the Suahelian bachelor into the webs and 
bonds of matrimony, she may be in this wise described 
in her own figurative language. Her &ce must be like 
the moon at full ; her eyes large like a bullock's ; her 
nose none too little ; her mouth pearl-lined ; and like t 
mango her dimpled chin, whereon at hot noon a liberal 
perspiration flows to fill 

«« The delicate wells 
Which a sweet smile forms in a lovely cheek." 

Her general health may be indicated by a weight of two 
hundred pounds and as much more as may bring her 
within a Dutchman's sine qua non of loveliness — ^tfaat 
is ^' Dik und vc/," thick and fat. Her vanity may be 
measured by the many gold, silver, and brass rings that 
adorn her ears, and larger ones which ornament her 
ankles, arms and hands. Her woolly head may seek an 
ornature in orange and jasmin flowers. Wd-che-ka-fH' 
?ie ? — ^why laugh ?— -orange and jasmin flowers, beautifal 
and fragrant still, though in ludicrous contrast with the 
oily, glummy head of an Ethiop. Over her polished 
neck and broad shoulders, ornamented by a necklace of 
shark's teeth, may be worn a becoming and beautifully 
colored shawl, from the Indian market, hanging in looee 
folds to her broad and unsandaled feet. Such is a crude 
description of a Suahelian belle, as she walks in a wed- 
ding procession, with the graceful gait of an infirm 
goose. 

The bride has a place assigned her in the procession, 
but in what costume or state of mind is only known to 
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tlie four dignified and silent girls who keep her screened 
firom vulgar gaze with a cotton cloth ample enough to 
bonoeal her whole body, save enough of her feet to indi- 
cate her unquestionilble descent. 

The inarch of the procession is interrupted by occa- 
sional halts for the purpose of dancing. If, during the 
passing of a wedding train, the unaccustomed spectator 
is obliged to hold his breath, it will not be that he may 
hear the music better. Ye-a-nooka ! so much human 
flesh, besmeared with so much cocoanut oil, offends the 
ol&ctory nerves with a strong mephitis. 

Immediately upon the death of a person, the obsequies 
are begun by the relatives, whose chilling, son'owful 
wails have collected the friends and neighbors together. 
The females of the assembly proceed, with solemn 
chants, in irregular processions, to the beach, where 
they wash their persons and clothes. On their return, 
smiles and laughter take the recent places of lugubrious 
looks and funereal twangs. Such haste is made to bury 
the deceased, that the belief is reasonable that many ai-e 
buried alive. The body, wrapped in a cotton shroud, is 
placed upon a bier, which is borne to the grave by rela- 
tives, who relieve each other during their hurried 
inardi. The corpse is followed by a chanting crowd to 
the Suahelian burial ground, where it is deposited in a 
grave. Before the grave is filled up, a piece of board is 
placed obliquely over the body, resting against one side 
of the grave. After the burial the mourners return to a 
feast. Over the grave, monuments of stone and chunam 
are erected, ornamented upon tb^ fronts by saucers of 
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India ware, inserted with their concave BurfiBU^es facing 
outwardly. Inscriptions from the Koran are fire- 
to be found written upon the saucers. For months and 
even years after the decease of a person, his relatives 
and friends hold themselves under obligation to visit his 
grave, to read the Koran. This practice is also observed 
by the Arabs. A remarkable instance of this poetical 
devotion to the memory of the dead not long since 
occurred, in the daily visits of an Arab, with his Koran, 
to the grave of an English wife, who, with an adventurous 
female companion, had concealed herself on board the 
Imaum's vessel Soultani, when at London several years 
ago, and thence came to Zanzibar, where she married. 
Her companion also married a wealthy Arab, and is 
still living. 

The first day in each year is observed by the Suahelis 
as a holiday. Formerly, this was the fixed time for the 
adjustment of all accounts, whatever their nature. Old 
quarrels and old debts were quite often cancelled by the 
violent death of one of the parties. The Imaum, on 
making Zanzibar his place of residence, put the law of 
'^ life for life " in force, and thus determined the fire- 
quency of murders at this season of festivity. 

On New Year's day, the pupils of the several schools 
in the place, dressed in their best clothes, and each bear- 
ing a Koran, from which they read aloud while passing 
through the streets, march in procession to a feast, under 
the guidance of their teachers. 

At Zanzibar there are numerous private schools, where 
the young, for the small recompense of two dollars a 
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year, paid to the mo^ -allifn, or teacher, may obtain a 
knowledge of reading and writing in the Arabic lan- 
guage, which is all the education generally thought 
worth having. The principal text book is the Koran. 
The writing materials used are a reed, and the thigh 
bone of a camel. Although the value of a good practical 
education is not generally appreciated, there are sev- 
eral intelligent Arabs at Zanzibar, who have been well 
educated at Calcutta and other places. Among these 
may be mentioned Mohamed bin Hamees, a captain 
in the Imaum's naval service, who has received a 
complete education, and, having visited England, has 
made himself well conversant with the English lan- 
guage. Several other Arabs can speak English with 
fluency. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Zanzibar con tinned. — Laws. — Judges — Punishments. — Death 
penalty. — Barbarous modes of execution. — Slaye trade. — 
Treaties. — ^Human cattle show. — African custom. — Noxiiinal 
slavery. 

The legal precepts of the Koran are, to a certain 
extent, enforced at Zanzibar. For the equal adminis- 
tration of justice, the Imaum has appointed ten or 
twelve cadi, or judges, one of whom presides at the trial 
of each case. The rich Arabesque di'css of these minis- 
ters of tlie law is highly becoming, and their solemn 
looks and dignified deportment on the bench would im- 
press one's mind most favorably, did not frequent 
rumors tingle the ear that the most unimpeachable wit- 
nesses in any suit before them are the current coins of 
the country. While bribery is thus secretly allowed 
to press its ponderous finger upon the scale of justice, 
very fortunately personal security and private property 
do not rest entirely upon the wisdom and integrity of 
the judges, as from their decisions an appeal is allowed 
to the Imaum. 

Among the numerous modes of punishing petty 
crimes, may be enumerated the amputation of ears, hands, 
toes and feet ; flogging ; burying in the sand the whole 
body but the head ; transportation to the Imaum's salt 
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mines on the Persian Gulf; and confinement in the 
public stocks, where the culprit may sufier the term of 
his sentence with all the torturing pains of famine, 
unless some good Samaritan or death relieves his wants. 
I once saw one of these miserable criminals sitting on the 
ground with his feet in stocks, under a temporary roof 
of mats erected against the wall of the fort. Hq had 
been allowed no other shelter during three years of 
expiation for a crime of no great magnitude. 

The Imaum alone has the power to impose the penalty 
of death. He has caused this severe punishment to be 
inflicted in cases of crime trivial in their nature, and in 
the most summary manner, as the following cases in 
mind will illustrate. On one occasion four slaves were 
flagged to death at the flag-stafi*, for throwing stones 
at a Parsee, who had come from Bombay to train 
horses for the Imaum. 

In the year 1848 a person had been detected while 
stealing, and was sentenced by the Imaum to be put to 
death. The victim was placed against the flag-staff, and 
ropes were closely and tightly wound around his body 
and the staff, commencing at his feet, until the soul of 
the dying man was literally squeezed out of its earthly 
tabernacle. 

The store room of one of the American merchants 
was one evening broken open and fifty or sixty dollars' 
worth of nierchandisc stolen. No public notice was 
taken of the theft until, through the assistance of a 
native in the service of the merchant, three of the 
thieves were discovered, and confined in the fort. 
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Complaint having been made against them before the 
Imaum, he expressed a determination to sentence the 
criminals to be nailed alive to the door-posts of the 
house plundered by them. Neither the proposed place 
nor mode of punishment being agreeable to the com- 
plainant, through his influence, the penalty was com- 
muted to imprisonment, although the Imaum still 
remained of opinion, based upon the salutary effects he 
had observed from like executions in like cases, that the 
death of the culprits in the proposed manner alone would 
warrant the future safety of property exposed to the 
cupidity of the indigent and vicious. 

In both the above named instances of stealing, the 
terms of the Koran would have permitted amputation of 
the offending hands, but the punishment of amputation 
is now seldom imposed in the East, and severer punish- 
ments are often substituted. 

Zanzibar has overborne a high repute with slave dealers 
for the superior quality of slaves obtained here. Its 
importance as a depot for the sale of human beings has 
diminished greatly in consequence of the Imaum's treaties 
with the American and English governments prohibiting 
the traffic to be carried on with Christian nations. The 
first treaty of this nature was concluded with the 
Imaum, by Edmund Roberts, on the part of the United 
States, September 21, 1833, and went into operation 
June 30th, 1834. Ratifications were exclianged Sep- 
tember 30, 1835. A similar treaty with Great 
Britain was entered int6 May 31, 1839, and ratified 
July 22, 1840. With the same government a more 
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restrictive treaty has been made, taking effect after 
January 1, 1847. By it all slave traflSc is interdicted 
at all ports on the African coast, north of Lamu and 
Brava, and south of Kiloa. Many slavers have been 
captured while violating this treaty and sent with their 
cargoes fo Bombay, where the vessels have )>een 
confiscated. 

Prior to the mtification of the last named treaty not 
less than twenty thousand ^'images of God cut in ebony * ' 
were annually brought to the island of Zanzibar for traffic 
and service, and at the present time the importations 
will fall but very few short of that number. They are 
brought in small dows or grabSj of fifteen or twenty tons 
burden, in each of which a drove of a hundred or more 
are usually stowed one upon the other, men, children and 
women in one promiscuous bulk. It often happens that 
several days are required to effect a passage to the 
island. Meanwhile, all nourishment being cruelly denied 
them, many perish before arrival. But shame ! burning 
shame on the race even of uncivilized and untutored 
man ! 

«« What cares the merchant for that crowded hold ? 
The voyage pays if half the elavea are sold ! 
What boots it in that dungeon of despair 
How many beings gasp and pant for air ? 
How many creatures draw infected breath, 
And drag out life, aye, in the midst of death ?" 

Upon unloading the vessel the bodies of the dead are 
thrown overboard, to drift about the harbor and on to 
the beach. The wasted forms of such as survive are 

5* 
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driven to the custom shed, where a duty of one dollar 
per head is paid on them. There the benevolence of 
Jeram Sewejee, the humane Banian custom master, 
frequently furnishes them with a meal of uncooked 
broom corn, which the famished wretches bolt with the 
eagerness of horses. The shamba^ or farm, is their 
next stopping place, where they are fattened and pre- 
pared for market. When in a saleable condition of body 
they are besmeared with oil, decorated with gold and 
silver trinkets, and taken to the slave bazaar, an open 
square about three fourths of a mile from town, where 
they are offered for sale by auction, in lots or singly. 
At this human cattle-show, these dull pictures of despair 
are lashed and goaded into a transient show of life and 
animation, and made to walk and run and prove their 
strength as chattels for the service of their fellow men. 
Among the gloomy assemblage to be met with in the 
slave bazaar, almost every tribe from the eastern coast 
of Africa may be found represented, each with some 
mark of relative value, and affording a very instructive 
presentation of customs in tattooing, scarring, and such 
other disfigurations of the skin and body as make some 
of them look like hideous demons. One tribe, in par- 
ticular, from the interior, may be recognized by its 
peculiar custom of cutting a gash through the upper lip 
and, while the wound is healing, so stretching the lower 
part thereof, that it considerably overlaps the under lip. 
To increase this deformity two of the upper incisive 
teeth are removed, and thus the cavity of the mouth is 
unpleasantly exposed. 
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If the slaves are sold, their ornaments are removed 
before they are delivered to their purchasers. Some, 
more fortunate than others of their fellow sufferers, are 
purchased by Arabs who are remarked for the kind 
treatment of their slaves, and who, owning generally 
more slaves than they are able to keep constantly 
employed, require but small service and allow them 
a moiety of all wages they may earn. The labor 
of a slave is worth about eight cents a day. Sev- 
eral wealthy Arab merchants at Zanzibar have two 
thousand slaves or more, employed on their plantations, 
to keep whom in abject subjection but little severity is 
required to be used. Some of the most intelligent 
of the male slaves are adopted into the families of their 
Arab masters, educated well, employed as clerks, and 
often raised to high offices of trust. It by no means 
unfrequently happens that a lapse of a few years finds 
him who was entered a poor emaciated slave at the 
custom house, paying at the same place the required 
duties on the haggarAubjects of his own cruel traffic. 



CllAl>TEli IX, 

Zanzibar continued. — Taunilx>o. — Aroca-nut. — Betel vine- 
Provisions. — Wild animals. — Birds — Reptiles. — Trade. — 
Imports. — Exports. — Gum copal. — Ivory. — Manumazee 

traders. 

The practice of chewing the iafonboo, as it is termed 
by the Suahelians, is universal at Zanzibar, as veil as 
throughout -India, Arabia, and the southern parts of 
Asia. This luxury is made of three ingredients, the 
betel-nut, the betel leaf, and cliunam or slacked lime. 
The areca-nut, better known as the betel-nut, is the 
fruit of a tall, slim tree of the palm genus. The husk 
of the fruit is smooth without, but soft and hairy 
within, resembling the husk of the cocoanut, and is of 
the bigness of a hen's egg. TheJkernel is near the size 
of a nutmeg and very like it externally, displaying the 
same veined appearance when cut in two. In the center 
of the lately formed fruit is contained a greyish and 
almost liquid matter, which hardens as the fruit ripens. 
If eaten when not mature, the animal spirits are instan- 
taneously operated upon by it, and numbness and cata- 
lepsy are brought on as after eating of the nutmeg. 
When ripe and fresh it is astringent but not unpalat- 
able. For the purpose of chewing, the nut is cut into 
halves and flavored by a thin coating of chunam. To 
this mixture is added the dark green aromatic leaf of 
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the betel vine, a slender annual, the large fibres of the 
leaf having first been stripped off with the finger nail. 
This compound, in the estimation of the Arabs, makes a 
most delicious kdod. It is said to be promotive of 
digestion and to dispel nausea, as well as to excite the 
appetite, but with unhabituated chewers it produces 
restlessness in sleep, and when much used, blackens the 
teeth, gums and lips. 

Excellent provisions may be obtained at Zanzibar at 
very low prices. Bullocks can be purchased for five 
dollars each ; Muscova ducks for ten or twelve cents 
apiece, and Guinea hens for six or eight cents each. 
The only wild animals I here noticed were the fierce and 
ugly jungle dog, and the sleepy, pretty civet cat, from 
which an odorous article of commerce is taken. The 
birds here found are all small, being sparrows, humming 
birds and Java sparrows. The first Java sparrows are 
said to have been brought to this plaee by a captain of a 
Salem vessel, about twenty years ago, and they have 
become quite numerous. Among the reptiles are con- 
strictors, scorpions, centipedes, millepedes, lizards and 
chameleons. 

The first Americans who visited Zanzibar for the 
purpose of trade were from Salem. The history of the 
intercourse of this place with Zanzibar well illustrates 
the praiseworthy energy and adventurous enterprise of 
her merchants, whose Argus eyes have searched out and 
whose Briarean arms have opened so many new and 
distant marts, and made them tributary to her foreign 
commerce. 
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Jeram Sewejee, the custom master at Zanzibar, 
relates that his father, learning that a vessel manned by 
whites was at Majunga, went over in a btigala to in- 
duce the captain to visit Zanzibar and open a trade with 
its people. The captain complied with the Banian mer- 
chant's request, and an intercourse with Americans, of a 
most friendly character, was commenced and haa been 
continued uninterrupted till this day, almost exclusively 
with the port of Salem. No wonder then that when the 
ignorant inhabitant of Zanzibar hears the United States 
spoken of, he thinks a small port of Salem is meant. 

The Imaum farms the customs to Jeram Sewejee, a 
Banian of good education and humane disposition, for an 
annual instalment of one hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars. The trade at this port being in a more prospe- 
rous condition than at any other port on the eastern 
coast, enables the collector of customs to realize a hand- 
some income above his contract with the Imaum. Most 
of the produce of the coast and interior of Africa is 
brought to this market for exportation. The principal 
imports are gum copal, ivory, cloves, cocoanut oil, simgim 
oil, tortoise shell and bird pepper, which are again ex- 
ported in large quantities, chiefly to Indian ports. 

Copal is found imbedded in the sand, though seldom 
deeper than four or five feet from the surface of the 
earth. It is the inspissated sap of trees long since 
decayed. The land from which it is taken is generally 
sterile, and in but few places can any vestiges of trees 
be discovered, though there are a few copal trees still 
growing in the interior of the island. Such copal as has 
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been but a short time deposited in the eartli is elastic 
like rubber, and not esteemed valuable until from 
longer interment it has become hard and brittle. Tlie 
heavy rains wash away the earth from the copal near the 
surface, and during the wet season much of it is 
gathered. When so found it is more free from dirt and 
the tears are less liable to be broken in the process of 
removal than when it is collected by digging for it in the 
dry season. In English accounts this gum is not distin- 
guished from gum anime, though the latter is much less 
used for varnish and is soluble in alcohol, while gum 
copal is not affected by spirits. From twelve hundred to 
two thousand frazils, of thirty-five pounds each, of 
excellent copal, are annually dug upon the island. The 
remainder of a large export is brought to Zanzibar from 
the opposite coast of Africa. 

The ivory obtained at Zanzibar is considered whiter, 
larger and straighter than the ivory brought from Cey- 
lon and other Indian ports. Every year large caravans 
of Arabs and their slaves start from Zanzibar to he 
absent two or three years in pursuit of elephants and 
ivory in the interior of Africa. The encouraging 
success of these adventurers, the increasing demand for 
ivory, and the fact that both male and female elephants 
are killed, go far to favor the opinion that before long 
this valuable and noble animal will be exterminated in 
this part of Africa. The Manumazee people come to 
the coast in caravans, thus making a three months' jour- 
ney from their country with their valuable gatherings 
of ivory, borne upon the backs of slaves. Frequently 
these caravans of i^^^f^' -r^J Jn-'^s -n-^. '^' -•^•mr^nfe/ 
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by thousands. The traders say that they collect much 
of the ivory in the large swamps of their district, into 
which the elephants have entered during the dry season 
in search of food, and there being overtaken by the 
heavy rains of the ensuing w et season have perished by 
drowning. The Manumazees are met at the coast by 
Banian traders from Zanzibar town, by whom they for- 
merly were much imposed upon and duped to trade 
away a valuable tusk of ivory weighing several frazils 
for a handful of paltry beads or a small roll of brass 
wire. But of late, when Banian meets Manumazee 
then comes the tug of trade. A cotton cloth being pro- 
duced by the appointed agent of the Banian traders, the 
agent of the Manumazees places one tooth thereon as a 
sample of the ivory they oflfer for sale ; the quantity to 
be sold not being made known until the trade is completed 
and the price fixed which is to regulate the sale of the 
whole. Over this tooth the Banian and Manumazee 
agents continue chaffering for several days, until terms 
are made agreeable to both parties. Meanwhile oppor- 
tune junkets are given to the assembled Manumazees at 
the expense of the Banians. Banian shrewdness at the 
present day, is satisfied to obtain a tusk in barter for four 
or five dollars' worth of brass wire, beads and trinkets. 
A high duty exacted by the governor on the coast and 
another paid the collector at Zanzibar, serve to make 
up the exorbitant price which ivory commands when 
purchased at Zanzibar for exportation. The slaves upon 
whose shoulders the ivory is brought from the interior 
are generally purchased with their burdens and taken 
to Zanzibar. 



CHAPTER X. 

Zanzibar continued. — ^The Imaum of Muscat —His popularity.— 
Ills bravery. — His personal appearance. — His retinue. 

Zanzibar was added to the possessions of the Imaum 
of Muscat by the conquest of a son of Imaum Malek, of 
the family Arrabi, one of the three illustrious and 
ancient, families named Arrabi, Hamani and GafFarri. 
Malek. by conquest, had made himself master of all 
Oman and other dominions. His grandson, Ben Saif, 
ruled till his death, having successfully repulsed th^ 
Persians. Mohammed, of the family Gaffarri, next 
assumed the title of Imaum, and from him the power 
was handed down to his son. El Naser, who was deposed 
by Saif El Asdi, of the family Arrabi, and son of Ben 
Saif, before named. Saif El Asdi was deprived by 
Mursched, a relative, of all his dominions except Mus- 
cat, which he determined to yield to the Persians rather 
than to Mursched. Mursched, having been driven from 
his country by Saif El Asdi and the Persians, commit- 
ted suicide, and Saif El Asdi being deceased, the Persians 
were deprived of these possessions in 1730, by Ahmed 
bin Said, a native of Oman. Ahmed was proclaimed 
Imaum as the deliverer of his country, and connected 
himself by marriage with the illustrious family of 
Imaum Mursched. N^^hr^ named Wia +hirrl ann was a 
6 
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commander of an expedition against the Portuguese, — 
who then made the Imaum of Muscat, among other 
princes, pay tribute to their dominions, — and, haying 
made conquest of the Portuguese establishments on the 
shores of Arabia and the Persian Gulf, took adyantage 
of his popularity to throw off his allegiance and usurp 
the power, which he transmitted to his son, from whom 
it descended to the present ruler, Seyed Said, bin 
Soultan bin Ahmed Imaum Muscat, which title being 
interpreted means Prince Said, the son of Soultan the 
son of Ahmed, Imaum of Muscat 

Said was for a while preyented from assuming the 
rule by his uncle Ahmed, who stroye to obtain the 
power and placed Said in confinement. Said, although 
quite young, haying receiyed intimations of the treache- 
rous designs of his relatiye, sought an interview in 
which he attempted to destroy his uncle. Ahmed 
escaped through an open window, mounted his horse and 
fled, but, being pursued by Said, was mortally speared 
through the back. Thus rid of all obstacle to a legal 
assumption of power. Said receiyed from his subjects the 
title of Seyed, or Prince, he not being possessed of suffi- 
cient theological attainments to merit the ecclesiastical 
title of Imaum, which is synonymous with Caliph, or 
Commander of the Faithful, and is properly conferred by 
the sheriff of Mecca, the people acquiescing to acknowl- 
edge in the bearer of it the Melchizedek authority of both 
spiritual and temporal leader. Still he is generally 
known and spoken of as the Imaum of Muscat. Said, 
moreoyer, showed his religious zeal and strengthened 1m 
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authority by complying with the requirement of his reli- 
gion, tliat every Mussulman should, if able, once in his life 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca, for the performance of devo- 
tional acts. He made the voyage in the year 1824, in the 
Liverpool, a seventy four gun ship, built for him at Bom- 
bay of teak wood, especially for this religious purpose. 
Subsequent to his return from Mecca he presented this 
ship to king William IV, who equipped it for the English 
naval service, in which it still continues, being called the 
'^ Imaum." His pilgrimage, and his apparent devotion 
to his prophet, at whose shrine he laid most magnificent 
offerings, in connection with his royal descent, and his 
present popularity with his own and neighboring nations, 
among whom he has received the flattering title of 
'^ Second Omar,'' enable him to rule with unmolested 
authority. Said's great popularity among his own 
people may be imputed to the exercise by him of attributes 
of human excellence, such as are rarely found combined in 
the Arab character. His probity, tolerance, impartiality 
and humanity, are worthy of imitation, though the 
rigid manner in which he enforces the criminal code 
shows but little lenience. His generosity in eleemosy- 
nary donations nearly exhausts his immense custom 
revenues. 

An instance of the bravery of Said in early life has 
been recorded and may well bear a repetition. In 1819, 
the English attempted to punish the Bedoweens, of the 
Beni-bu-ali tribe, for an alleged piracy. In this unfor- 
tunate expedition 'they were assisted by Said, then at 
war with the tribe, at the head of two tb^nean^l troops. 
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Throughout the short but bloody encounter, Said dis- 
played superior courage and performed many daring 
exploits. In an attempt to rescue a wounded English 
soldier, Said was shot through the wrist. Still he 
maintained his stand, bravely contesting, until he was 
deserted by nearly all his followers. When the faint- 
heartedness of his companions was mentioned to him, he 
calmly replied : — " Let those who are desirous to do so 
leave me to my fate." He would not entertain the idea 
of retreating, until strongly urged by an English officer 
he made one of the few who last left the field. 

Said resides during half of each week at Matony, 
which is the watering place, about a mile and a half 
from Zanzibar town. He was bom in the year 1786. 
His general appearance is made prepossessing by a tall 
and erect figure, bright and piercing eyes, and an 
attractive smile, which frequently lights up his truly 
Arab countenance, to which a long white beard gives a 
venerable look. Though he is ono of the handsomest 
men living, the several artists who at different times 
have visited Zanzibar have in vain solicited him to sit 
for his portrait. The Koran forbids him to encourage 
the making of images and pictures representing living 
beings, and he strictly complies with this precept, as 
well as another too commonly disregarded, that men 
shall not wear ornaments of gold and silver. He there- 
fore wears no jewelry upon his person, and a 
prudent economy is observable in his dress, which 
difiers none from that of a high class Arab, except in 
the color of his check turban, which he wears in the 
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fashionable mode of Soliman. He visits Zanzibar with- 
out ostentation, in an open boat, or upon horseback, 
accompanied by a small suite of Arabs, among whom 
are his sons, di'essed in becoming but not extravagant 
costume, and mounted upon healthy looking horses. 
He is also generally attended by a company of foot 
soldiers, armed with guns which on examination would 
doubtless prove to be flintless, lockless or harmless 
through accumulations of rust. They usually wear 
white pantaloons and British soldiers' red coats, not one 
of which may own a full complement of buttons or 
trimmings, and second hand military hats, some of which 
are kept in place by manual strength and others by a 
liberal supply of cotton cloth that diminishes their over- 
whelming size. Their unbecoming dress indicates a 
more rending service than the clothes of the Israelites^ 
which did not wax old through a wandering of forty 
years in the desert. A few sleepy looking slaves,- on 
sleepier looking donkeys, follow, and perhaps a few Arab 
donkey riders of mean dress and aspect, who thus unite 
in doing homage to their respected magistrate, whenever 
he may cross their path. 

I am aware that the above description of the public 
entry of this renowned eastern prince into one of the 
principal towns of his dominions diflfers much from the 
amplified accounts which have been given by some who 
have visited Zanzibar. But it must require a peculiarly 
virtuous ointment for the eye to see, in the retinue of 
the unpretending Imaum of Muscat, a long line of tur- 
baned oflScers, richly and tastefully dressc^ *vith flowing 
6* 
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costumes and splendidly caparisoned steeds, or any 
thing approaching a magnificent and gorgeous pageant 
The Imaum, Tv^hile at Zanzibar, appears but little in 
public, though he makes occasional visits on foot to 
Arabs of distinction. On these occasions he is usually 
attended by numbers of respectable Arabs, and a crowd 
of the lower classes of his respectful subjects. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Zanzibar concluded.— Palace of the Imaum at Matony. — ^Inter- 
view with the Imaum. — His diplomatic intercourse. — His 
naval and military force. — Military expedition. — The 
Imaum's authority. — Moheideens. 

Wishing to ask a personal favor of the Imaum, one 
day, in company with an American friend, I visited him 
at his residence at Matony. His palace is an antiquated 
looking building, erected over the stream from which is 
taken all the water for the shipping, and may be dis- 
tinguished from the neighboring dwellings by its cupola 
and superior oriental style of finish. Numerous orange 
and cocoa trees surround it, and shade the avenue by 
which it is approached. 

We passed a double file of black soldiers and were 
ushered into the audience chamber, where we found the 
Imaum seated, with several of his council. At our 
entrance he arose and advanced to welcome us, and after 
an interchange of gratulatory compliments, we were 
requested to be seated in chairs nearest the one resumed 
by the Imaum. The room had a marble floor, but con- 
tained no furniture other than several chairs and Persian 
rugs, two large dust-grimed chandeliers, and some 
framed representations of naval battles hanging on the 
walls. While we were present several of his subjects 
were admitted to pre^'^T^t -)e+Hion3 o. v-'^^qt 'mnpiaints. 
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As each of these entered he approaehal his sovereign, 
who remained seated, with ^^ Seyed Na !" " My Lord !" 
and also kissed the back of his hands and knees. We 
could not help remarking the absence of all sternness 
in this royal chief magistrate toward these humble 
petitioners, whose movements indicated their confidenoe 
in the impartiality with which the decisions they 
awaited would be given. 

Soon after our arrival Ahmed bin Ahman, secretary . 
and interpreter to the Imaum, came into the room when 
all who did not belong to the council were directed to 
withdraw. The interpreter communicated my request 
to be granted a passage to Muscat in one of his vessels. 
The reply of the Imaum was expressive of very friendly 
feelings toward our government, and in terms of suavity 
he promised to do everything in his power to pi'omote 
my welfare while in his dominions, at the same time 
giving me, as an earnest of his sincerity and friendship, 
a letter of protection and introduction to his son, the 
governor of Muscat. Before our interview was closed, 
coffee and sherbet were handed to us. 

Seyed Said has gained the regai-d of foreign visitors 
by an urbanity of deportment highly encouraging to 
friendly intercourae with civilized nations. His diplo- 
matic intercourse with the English and American 
governments has been unfortunate in some respects, but 
by no means deserving of the severe reproach which has 
recently been bestowed. As Seyed Said, not so fortu- 
nately blessed as his prophet, probably never had his 
heai-t opened in early life and the black drop of blood 
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containing the germ of sin removed therefrom, it may not 
derogate from his good name to admit that, when swayed 
by the poor human nature of his race, he may have 
sinned against the commandments of polished civilized 
society, when acting on the reciprocity principle. — '^I 
give that you may give." But it would be ungenerous 
and untrue to say that he attaches no value to such gifts 
as do not surpass his own in value, or are not convertible 
into ready money. More reasonable charity is it to 
question the judgment and foresight of those entrusted 
with their selection, than to attribute to the avarice of 
the Imaum the displeasing fate of the presents sent him 
by the English and American governments. The gross 
misrepresentation that he sold, with perfect contempt, 
the several presents made by our government, in 1833 
should be peremptorily contradicted. The coach which 
Queen Victoria sent him, at an expense of nine thousand 
dollars, could add to the pleasure and comfort of the 
Imaum, upon the soft impeding sands of Zanzibar, about 
as much as a pair of the Imaum's clumsy, wet- weather 
sandals would add to the value and utility of* Queen 
Victoria's splendid wardrobe. By good authority I have 
been informed that it has not been dismantled of its 
decorations that they might be sold, but that it still 
remains in the casing in which it was sent. 

The light yacht which our government sent him in 
1841, at a cost of three thousand dollars, was destined 
to be shaken into fritters, in the hands of rough Arab. 
boatmen, had they not endangered the Imaum' s life by 
nearly upsetting it while he was on boar<l. Not think- 
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ing it a safe boat he had it laid up in ordinary on board Iw 
frigate ^' Shah Allum,"— ''King of the World," whew 
it gained the commendation of the British consul, and 
the Imaum, in his generosity, made him a present of it 
His liberality was subsequently rewarded by the gift from 
the consul, of a safe boat, procured in this country at an 
expense of four hundred and fifty dollars. In this con- 
nection, it may be well remembered that the Arabian 
horses, sent by the Imaum about that time as a present 
to the President of the United States, were sold by 
public auction in the city of Washington. Here would 
close a brief and curious history of diplomatic gifts, 
unless mention be made of the rich silver service presen- 
ted to him by Queen Victoria in 1844. The British 
consul, soon after he had been informed by letter that 
this intended present had been shipped, was notified rf 
the arrival of a case of merchandise, directed to him; 
not being informed of its contents and supposing that the 
case contained the Queen's gift, he sent it to the palace, 
to be opened in the presence of the Imaum. Imagine 
the holy horror and superstitious awe of the Imaum, 
and the discomfiture of the consul, when the contents of 
the cjise proved to be a grave stone, intended to perpetu- 
ate the memory of a recently deceased wife of an African 
missionary. Said's superstition will perhaps excuse him 
for bestowing the silver service upon his personal friends 
when it did arrive, soon after. 

The Imaum owns a naval force of about twenty good 
vessels, built of teak wood at Bombay and Cochin. 
Thougli his navy is one of great excellence when com- 
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pared with the navies of neighboring princes, its 
appointments are quite poor. 

The Imaum sustains no standing soldiery of any im- 
portance, but garrisons the several ports of the coast 
with three or four hundred Beloochees, under the com- 
mand of Jemahdar, who has his head-quarters at Zanzi- 
bar. In the service of the custom master at Zanzibar 
about two hundred Beloochees are employed to prevent 
smuggling upon the coast ; but the Imaum has no "con- 
trol over them, though in an emergency they would be 
placed at his disposal. 

For military forces in time of war the Imaum relies 
principally on the Bedoweens of Oman and Beloochistan, 
who are ever ready to fight for pay and plunder. 

In 1844 the Imaum commanded an extensive expe- 
dition from Zanzibar to subjugate See wee, a small out- 
port near Lamu. Every Arab of means at Zanzibar 
was obliged to furnish his quota of mm for the army, 
and all the vessels and small craft in port were impressed 
for their transportation. At Lamu the Imaum was 
joined by large additional forces enlisted at Muscat. 
While his troops were disembarking before Seewee, but 
before the Imaum had landed to conduct the attack, they 
were charged upon by a force of inferior numbers and 
equipments, under the Suahelian chief Bonah Matakha, 
and after a short but bloody resistance were driven head- 
long into the sea, where many perished. The Imaum 
lost many of his best officers, and among them an 
unfortunate Turk, in command of the artillery, who 
before leaving Zanz^'^ar had begged a pair of the Amer- 
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ioan consul* s boots to go to war in. The poor Turk dil 
not find in his present the virtues in story told of the 
seven league boots, for they so impeded his feet, unac- 
customed to their weight, that he was overtaken in hk 
retreat and slain. Bona Mahtakha took as trophia 
four large brass field pieces, but not appreciating their 
value sent them back to the Imaum with a message 
that he could not afibrd to keep guns that ate a maund— 
three -pounds — of powder every time they were dis- 
charged. The expedition ended in the payment of ft 
sum of money to the Suahelian chief, who in retain 
acknowledged the authority of the Imaum. 

The Imaum claims that in Arabia and Africa he ha8 
perfect control over a seaboard of more than four thou- 
sand miles, which extends inland from forty to three 
hundred miles. This claim, however, is not allowed to 
its full extent by those best acquainted with the set 
coast claimed byjiim. They deny that his authority 
will extend over more of the Arabian coast than is 
included between Kalhat and Ras-el-Had, and limit his 
tributary ports in Africa to such as are accessible by his 
ships between Cape Delgado in latitude 10^ 30' S., and 
Cape Gardafui in latitude 11^ N. ; at the same time 
expressing the belief that few ports of any importanee 
arc tributary to him beside Muscat, Zanzibar, Pemba, 
Mombas, Lamu, Brava and Kiloa. His authority is not 
admitted by the tribes very far inland on the Africaa 
coast, as the following sorrowful instance will show. 

In 1845, Monsieur Maizan, a French naval ofBboer, 
attempted to travel into the interior of Africa from the 
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coast opposite Zanzibar island. Notwithstanding he was 
clothed with all the protection in the power of the 
Imaum to give, before he had completed a three days' 
journey from the sea shore he was cruelly murdered, as 
was ascertained from a negro who has been imprisoned 
several years at the fort, and who was present at his 
violent death. To the present day, though he has 
adopted every expedient to ensure success, all efforts of 
the Imaum to obtain the surrender of the murderers 
have been of no avail. Dr. Krapf, an English mission- 
ary, at Mombas, on the African coast, who has explored 
more of the country than any other European, states 
that the natives inland are divided into tribes living in 
separate villages, each under its own chief, whose 
Authority is absolute, and that they are heathen. 

At his ports of tribute the Imaum delegates his 
authority to Arab governors, who are usually appointed 
from among the wealthy and influential classes. Their 
nominal pay is fixed at about twenty-five dollars a 
month. This, joined to the honor attached to the post, 
is intended to amply compensate them for all the duties 
they perform ; yet it is generally noticed that no official 
who may fortunately hold the strings of any one of the 
Imaum' s purses, ever fails to profit by his peculiar 
opportunities to increase his own wealth. 

On the eastern side of the island of Zanzibar there 
are several thousand natives who call themselves Mohei- 
deens and claim to be descendants of the original fami- 
lies of Suahelis who owned the island before its occupa- 
tion by the Arabs. TheT- ^Ve by agricnl+^i*''^ *»nd have 
7 
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very little intercourse with the Arabs and other people 
who visit the island. For the privilege of being left 
unmolested in the enjoyment of their own laws and cu&- 
toms. they pay a poll tax to the Imaum, and are 
exempted from any other tax or service. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

Voyage from Matonj to Muscat. — Arab meals. — Primitive oven. 
— Arab thanksgiving. — Muscat Island. — City of Muscat. — 
Phosphoric waters. — Fishermen. — Catamaran. — Mode of 
fishing. — Shark fishery.— Muscat " Tom." 

Availing myself of the kind permission of the Imaum 
I placed my baggage on board of his schooner ''Curlew," 
of which Hasan Mohamed was commander and Mohamed 
All navigator, and left Matony for Muscat. As soon as 
I first looked upon the old sail whidi partitioned the 
quarters of several Arab passengers from that half of 
the contracted berthless cabin in which I was allowed to 
find accommodations, I made up my mind not to be over 
fastidious during the voyage. The experience of each 
day enforced the wisdom of such a determination ; for as 
we ran along the coast with strong currents and a Mr 
monsoon at the rate of a hundred miles each day, the 
small vessel was so tossed about by the waves, which 
often unceremoniously flooded the cabin floor, that I was 
glad to lie in my hammock the greater part of the time. 
Moreover, the sad condition of the cabin prevented my 
servant from cooking anv wpals and obliged me to be 
content with th^ +wn i.^^^A npniQ Uilv nmviHed on 
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board at nine o'clock in the morning and three o'clock 
in the afternoon. At those hours my Moslem compaiir 
ions, seated upon tlieir heels with their legs crossed, 
formed a circle about the dishes of rice cakes, jawanrie 
cakes fried in ghee, dates, holwah, boiled fowls and 
curry, hashed meats and coke, which were placed on the 
deck. The inelegant voracity with which each person 
thrust his right hand into the dishes before him ; ab- 
stracted the food ; squeezed the surplus ghee back into 
the dish between his fingers ; tossed up the by no means 
diminutive morsel till it was cool, and finally, with a 
skilful throw, precipitated it between his distended jaws, 
was inimitable. I should have despaired of securing my 
share of such of the viands as were almost in a fluid state, 
had not my covetous looking plate and spoon done me 
desirable service. 

On board of the vessel an earthen jar set in brick 
work was used as an oven, in which a fire was kindled; 
when the jar was sufficiently heated, and the fire was 
removed, several small cakes laid on its inside surfiioe 
were soon baked. 

On the evening of the eleventh day after leaving 
Matony we came in sight of Jeebel Huthesa, a lofty 
range of mountains which are situated inland, opposite 
the low sandy cape of Ras-el-Had. As soon as land 
was discovered an awning was spread on the quarter deck, 
and all on board were summoned to perform the customaiy 
thanksgiving for protection during tlie perils of the 
voyage. The passengers kneeled in a line upon one side 
of the deck, and the crew upon the other with their 
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faces toward Mecca. One of the company sang a short 
chaont, and the rest, frequently bowing their heads to 
the deck, united in the chorus '' Oh Allah /'' several 
times repeated. 

The announcement that we had ma^e Ras-el-Had was 
truly as comforting to me as to any person on board; for 
having the companionship of no person who could speak 
or understand my language, I had become very tired of 
conversing with myself and trying to keep in good 
humor, long before the shores of Arabia opened a pros- 
pect of escape from the monotonous, saw-setting voice 
that punctually five times each day summoned my Mos- 
lem fellow passengers to their prayers, and from the even 
more nerve-disturbing caw of a blind passenger, whose 
incessant " Oh Yttsuff! — Oh Yns^jffP^ to his slave, 
vetoed all enjoyment of quiet. 

Keeping along in sight of the Arabian coast in a 
north-west direction, on the night of the third day after 
leaving Ras-el-Had, the guns fired on board our vessel 
were answered from the shore, and the nakhoda, learn- 
ing by means of them the bearings of the land, soon 
brought the ** Curlew" into the deep, snug and rock 
bound harbor, or rather cove of Muscat, the famous 
capital of Oman, — '^ the land of peace and security."' 

Daybreak disclosed to us the rugged and unalterable 
outlines of nature exhibited in the precipitous heights of 
rock that on the southwest of the cove seek a summit 
three or four hundred feet above the sea level : and on 
the east we saw Muscat Island rising upright from the 
bosom of the waters four hundred feet, ambitiously try- 
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ing to overtop the two towel's that crown-thc main land 
heights. I had an afternoon's diversion while climbing 
to the top of this rocky isknd, and was amply compel^ 
sated for my fatiguing efFoi-ts to catch a glimpse of the 
distant panorama of country which proved so hi^lj 
refreshing to the eyes fatigued by the sterile appearance 
of the whole immediate vicinity of the city. 

A reef joins the island to a peninsula of level land, 
which proceeding inwardly from the southern end of the 
cove, increases in width. Here is built the city of Mus- 
cat, identified as the location of the olden city of Moaci 
spoken of by the ancient geographers Arrian and Ptol- 
emy, and in tlieir times known as a great emporium of 
trade with Indian, Persiim and Arabian port^}. Its tur- 
reted, flat-roofed, white-washed houses and Moslem 
mosques are enclosed by a towery wall fifteen feet high 
on every side but the one facing the harbor. On this 
side the waters wash the foundations of the dwellings, 
among which is the palace formerly occupied by the 
Imaum of Muscat, before the extreme heat of diis 
place and the increasing importance of Zanzibar induced 
him to make the latter place his residence. 

The phosphorescent brilliancy of the waters in this 
vicinity attracts much notice. At times in calm weather, 
the surface of the water in the harbor appears like » 
sheet of glowing flame. At others, every ripple and 
wave is crested with light, and the chain cable of • 
vessel at anchor may be traced to a great depth by cor- 
ruseations of light upon its surface. This beautifnl 
appearance has been attributed to the many kinds of 
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luminiferous animalculae attracted to the surface by the 
]peculiar condition of the weather; to the phosphoric 
acid contained in perishing bodies in the sea and the oily 
bodies near the surface : and also to the exuviae or 
secretions of fish connected with oceanic salts. One 
evening, while scrubbing my person with sand from the 
beach, I found myself covered with a phosphoric light 
that emitted no distinguishable odor. 

Different means of navigation are used by different 
classes of the Muscat fishermen. Some have good boats, 
others canoes, and others depend on the frail catamaran, 
constructed of two or three slender logs lashed together 
with a grass rope. Upon such a raft, not more than 
four or five feet long by two wide, its proprietor will go 
several miles to sea, propelling his float with a double 
bladed paddle plied dexterously on either side. When 
fishing, he sits with his feet dangling in the water, with 
a rush sack for the caught fish lashed to his .back, and a 
spare line or two hanging from his neck. As his cata* 
maran is sunk from sight by his weight and danced up 
and down by the waves, he has the appearance of a per- 
son treading water and holds a very enviable position in 
the opinion of observers sweltering with heat upon the 
housetops of Muscat. Whenever an unwary baracoota 
or other fish has been hooked it receives a mortal blow 
from a short club wielded by the rigid Mussulman, an 
article of whose faith enjoins such humane treatment. 

Shprks, bonitas, baracoota, dolphin, excellent seer 
fish and sardines abound in the waters of the harbor 
and vicinity, and iraat miqu+it'^ '"^ ♦how ^tv vaVpn and 
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cured for home consumption and exportation. Large 
sharks are caught ^vith hooks. The smaller ones are 
caught in nets. As the shark when salted and dried 
forms with rice the chief food of Arab seamen, much at- 
tention is paid to its capture, and in fair weather several 
hundi'ed biddens, or boats of about fifty tons burden, 
manneil by Muscat fishermen, are employed in shark 
fishing, from which they derive considerable profit 
Smaller craft are also engaged in the business, and the 
fishermen not unfrequently draw to the sur&ce sharkB 
much larger than their frail boats. These are stunned 
by a severe blow on the head and towed on shore. The 
flesh is cut off in long strips and salted for food ; the 
liver is saved and boiled down for oil ; and the tails^ 
maws and back fins, which are the only ones saved, are 
cut off and dried in the sun. As the Arabs make but 
little use of the fins, tails and maws, after being cured, 
they are usually sent to China, via Bombay, and are 
there esteemed a great luxury for an epicure. 

The manner of using seins in the capture of small 
fish is peculiar. The fisherman standing in the bow of 
his boat with the net gathered upon his arm, by a skilfiil 
cast spreads it in a circle over the water; when the 
weights attached to its ends have sunk it sufficiently, a 
second person dives under the water, and closing the 
bottom of the net brings it to the surfe^^e, frequently 
enclosing a barrel or more fish at one time. 

No visitor to the harbor is better welcomed by the 
natives than '* Muscat Tom." This name has been 
given by sailors to a male fin-back whale which has 
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made a habitual practice for over forty years to enter, 
feed and frolic about the cove several hours in each day, 
always leaving before night. Sometimes a smaller 
member of his tribe, supposed to be a female,'^ accom- 
panies him. His length may be not less than seventy 
feet and that of his companion fifty feet. Since 
his arrival signalizes the departure of the sharks 
which infest the waters of the harbor to the 
prevention of sea-bathing by the natives, the most 
strenuous caution is observed not to interfere with his 
pniBuits and diversions. He shows no fear of such 
vessels as trespass upon his watery field. One day as 
he came rolling leisurely and jollily along side of a 
vessel at anchor in the harbor, and on board of which I 
was, one of the crew threw with considerable impetus a 
stick of wood into his open mouth as he raised his huge 
head out of the water. This breach of the good treat- 
ment which he had been wont to receive did not draw 
any sign of displeasure from his whaleship, although 
more than one malediction was bestowed upon the 
imfHradent tar by exasperated natives who had observed 
his censurable conduct. 



CHAPTER Xin* 

Muscat continued, — Governor. — ^Vice governor. — Royal arrcK 
gancc. — American flag in Oman. — Sjed bin Calfaun. — Arab 
cupidity. — Anecdote. — ^Importance of the city nnder Portu- 
guese masters. — Its psesent importance.— Trade* — Currency. 

Syed Thuenee, a son of the Imaum, controls the pub- 
lic afiairs at Muscat, and in his absence, Mohamed bin 
Salim, a nephew of the Imaum, is vested with authority. 
There is a very marked diflFerence in the character of 
these two potentates, and in their treatment of foreign 
visitors. Mohamed bin Salirii is well-bred, noble-hearted, 
generous and courteous. Syed Thuenee is bold, con- 
ceited, arrogant and discourteous, resembling his father 
closely in good personal appearance, but possessing none 
of his parent's attractive attributes of chara<5ter. His 
intercourse with white visitors has been small in quan- 
tity and extremely small in quality. The limited infinr- 
mation he has gained of the power and importance of 
our nation, has failed to impress his mind sufficiently to 
coerce his naturally uncivil actions into a proper treair 
ment of Americans. His subjects, however, give him the 
credit of ruling with equitableness. 

By permission of Mohamed bin Salim, in company 
with the nakhoda, two Arabs, a servant, and cockroaches 
and rats without count, I found lodgings on board of the 
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Imaum's brig Nassaree, then anchored in the cove, for 
nearly two months, until the arrogant authority of Syed 
Thuenee manifested itself in an order to the nakhoda of 
the vessel to put my baggage on shore, and prevent my 
again coming on board. Such conduct on the part of 
the governor was in direct violation of the orders of the 
Imaum, contained in a letter of which I had been the 
bearer, and which had been left at Thuenee's palace in 
his absence. He, however, did not see fit to comply 
with his father's wishes, upon his return, but treated 
me in the way above indicated. In this emergency 
the hospitable Syed bin Calfaun, the American consular 
agent, furnished me with an abode on board of an old hulk 
belonging to him, and then lying in the tiers awaiting a 
final dissolution, which took place a few months after I 
left. On board the Saif, I remained in dull contentment 
while at Muscat, with a Portuguese servant whom I had 
enticed from the Nassaree to supply the place of a former 
one who had left me unceremoniously between two days, 
though in such a state of forgetfulness that he omitted 
to rob me before going. 

Another exhibition of Syed Thuenee's arrogance and 
discourtesy toward Americans came within my observa- 
tion. In the year 1848, while I was at Muscat in a 
Salem vessel, a flag staff had been prepared by the 
crew, and permission having been obtained from Syed 
Thuenee, on the 10th of August it was erected on 
Syed bin Calfaun' s house, where for the first time, I 
believe, the star spangled banner of America unrolled its 
short hand history ^f rftp^iblican liberty -'bovft one of the 
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degi*aded abodes of monarchic absolutism in Oman. In 
a ^ort time afterwards, however, a message came from 
Syed Thuenee, revoking his given permission, on the 
ridiculous pretension that suspicious fears and apprehen- 
sions were entertained by the Arab inhabitants of the 
city, and at the same time refusing to protect the staff 
against any violence that might be offered. This mes- 
sage was before sundown followed by a peremptory 
order to have the staflf and flag taken down, accompanied 
with threats of their destruction if the order should not 
be immediately complied with. At night the crew went 
quietly on shore and removed the trifling cause of the 
fast increasing incensement of the touchy prince. An 
oflScial account of this afiair was transmitted by Syed 
bin Calfaun to our government, but received no notice ; 
doubtless because the jealousy of Syed Thuenee had 
prevented the recognition of Syed bin Calfaun as Amer- 
ican consul ; and there being no stipulation in the treaty 
of the United States with the Imaum to acknowledge 
foreign consuls, the refusing such acknowledgment 
could be considered no violation of peace and amity. 

Syed bin Calfaun also held the consulate of France, 
and was the most intelligent, liberal-minded, and whole- 
souled Mussulman that I ever had the good fortune to 
be acquainted with. Educated liberally in Calcutta, he 
could converse fluently and write easily both the Prench 
and English languages. He translated into Arabio the 
treaty made between our government and the Imaum of 
Muscat in 1833. His death in June, 1845, gave singu- 
lai* truth to the saying, that when an Arab dies the 
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friends of his family also die. Syed Thuenee and 
Abdallah, a brother of Syed bin Calfaun, with charac- 
teristic cupidity, plundered the house of the late consul, 
of all its costly furniture of French manufacture, a large 
quantity of silver plate, and everything else of value ; 
leaving his wife, son and daughter in complete destitu- 
tion. In the year 1846, the wife of Syed bin Calfaun 
received an offer from the governor of Bourbon, to 
adopt her son Saif, an interesting boy of fourteen years, 
but this purpose was defeated by the cruel interference 
of his uncle Abdallah. In 1847, Abdallah became 
foolish. Talking with me one day, Saif remarked, 
" Abdallah is a fool, — his wife says I poisoned his food 
and made him a fool, — but it is Allah who has thus 
punished him for treating my mother so." Since the 
decease of Syed bin Calfaun, the United States have 
been without a consular agent at Muscat. 

Vestiges of the former possession of the Portuguese, 
who took Muscat in 1508, under the famous Albu- 
querque, are still presented in the two forts on the hills 
forming the horse shoe shaped harbor and two other 
forts near the city, all which are kept in good repair and 
well garrisoned, and impregnably fortify the naturally 
secure position of the city, which is inaccessible on the 
land side except by a narrow path that allows the pas- 
sage of but a single mule at one time. The Portuguese 
also erected the present custom house, the undecayed 
teak wood door of which bears the date ^^ A. D. 1624," 
and two churches which are still standing, the one used by 
the Banians, th<^ ^iher h^ ^ha orove^'T^or as a palace. 
8' 
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The Portuguese continued in possession of Muscat 
nearly a century and a half, holding the place as a very 
impoilalit intermediate port for vessels trading between 
the settlements on the Persian Gulf, and those of India. 
The fame of the place attracted hither many of the 
wealthy merchants of Ormuz on the Persian Gulf, when 
that city was taken from the Portuguese by the Persians 
in 1622. Its market had been gradually on the decline 
before the year 1659, when it was recaptured by its 
former Arabian masters, and under their control has 
since continued to flourish as the greatest market in this 
portion of Arabia. Several ports in the Persian Gulf 
are tributary to it, and some excellent ships and a large 
number of bugalas employed in coasting and foreign 
trade, arc owned by the Banian merchants at Muscat 
In fact more than half of the trade of the Persian Gulf 
is carried on in ships owned at Muscat. 

Trade with Muscat is now transacted with Guzerat, 
Surat, Bengal, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Comoro, Mada- 
gascar, Cutch, Bombay, Calcutta, Batavia, Singapore, 
Mauritus and other Indian, African and Arabian ports, 
in mules, asses, salt, dates, and every species of produce 
imported into or exported from the Persian Gulf. Large 
quantities of dates are brought to Muscat in boats from 
Mutra and Burka, to which places they are brought from 
the inland country. The exports, besides those partic- 
ularly named above, are ivory, goat-skins, many 
kinds of drugs, wheat, raisins, dried shark-fins, salt fish, 
ostrich feathers, &c. Several million dollars worth of 
cloth and grain are imported annually, to which may 
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ye added, iron, lead, sugar, wool, carpets, hemp, silk, 
yums, fruits, valuable pearls from the Gulf, and spices 
from India. There is no existing duty on exports. 
By the treaty with our government which applies to all 
the Imaum's dominions, American vessels are required 
to pay five per cent duty on all imports, but no other 
restriction is added. The trade with America, which is 
carried on chiefly by vessels from Salem does not exceed 
thirty-five or forty thousand dollars annually. Dates 
and casli are usually taken in exchange for American 
merchandize. The annual customs of Muscat are farmed 
by the Imaum to Faragah, a Banian merchant, for 
eighty thousand dollars. As all goods imported must 
first pass through the magazine of the custom house, its 
vicinity presents a scene of active business, bustle and 
confusion, particularly during the months from August 
to December. 

Accounts are kept in goz and mamoodies — ^twenty 
goz making one mamoody : and eleven and a half 
mamoodies being equal to one doUari All Persian, 
Indian, French and Spanish coins are here found in 
circulation, fluctuating in their value with the demand, 
and are usually sold by weight. German crowns are 
the most current foreign coins. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Muscat continued. — Provisions. — Fruits. — Date culture 
Private gardens. — Mode of drawing water. — The Imau 
horses. — Temperature. 

The markets of Muscat are abundantly supplied y^ 
excellent provisions. Beef, chickens, sheep and n 
fish are abundant and very cheap ; but neither ge( 
ducks, turkies nor pork can be obtained here. 

The most delicious fruits can be obtained at Muscat 
great profusion and at extremely low prices. Am( 
the many kinds may be named dates, oranges, white i 
purple grapes, superior pomegranates, musk melo 
mangoes, figs, limes, almonds and luscious banan 
which made a favorite dish of the Moslem prophet, y 
said that the banana tree was the only thing 
earth that resembled anything in Paradise, becai 
the tree bears ripe fruit both in summer and wini 
Truly, *Mike the rough and russet coat of the Pers 
pomegranate, which gives little promise of the rich i 
crimson pulp within, so Arabia, all forbidding as i 
looks, can boast of her sparkling springs, her frank 
cense and precious gums, her spices and cofiFee berri 
her luscious date and her honey of the rock." 

Of all trees the date tree is most esteemed by 
Arabs, who think that God gave it as a peculiar fit' 
to his Moslem children. *' Honor," said the proph 
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*^ your paternal aunt the date palm ; for she was created 
of the earth of which Adam was formed.' ' The immense 
annual supply of dates which Muscat furnishes, princi- 
pally for the south-east and southern coast of Arabia, 
cannot be less than thirty or forty thousand tons.* The 
sudden loss of the date crop would almost cause a famine 
among the inhabitants of the coast. An intelligent 
captain of the Indian navy once suggested to sevei'al 
Arabian merchants that the inhabitants of the south coast 
of Arabia might be easily punished for any offence they 
had committed; as a blockade would reduce them to 
starvation. When they clearly understood him one of 
them exclaimed : — " That is not the idea of a man, but 
of a devil ; for into man's imagination such a thought 
for the wholesale destruction of his species could never 
enter. Say no more about it ; for dates are bread, and 
bread is the staff of life." 

Just after the rainy season, which is included between 
the middle of November and the first of February, the 
date plantations which cover the fertile tracts of country 
on the south and west of Muscat afford a delightful and 
relieving contrast with the sandy, eye-blinding waste of 
the immediate vicinity of the city. 

The whole property of some wealthy Arabs is invested 
in large date plantations, they being said to be worth a 
named number of date trees. And very beautiful and 
profitable investments prove these sombre and stately 

" Groups of lovely date trees bending 

Languidly their leaf-crowned heads, 
Like youthful maids when sleep descending 

Warns the" *^ f.ho''* niiVori be^o 
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A date tree is valued at from seven to ten dollai 
and its annual produce from one to two dollars. The 
are male and female date trees, the latter bearing pisti 
late flowers, and the former staminate blossoms, whi< 
may be distinguished by the peculiar color and shape 
each. To further the designs of nature, both kinds a 
cultivated together, otherwise the fruit grows without 
kernel and is worthless. Rather than depend solely ( 
capricious breezes, an ancient custom is still practised 
gathering the male blossoms and strewing their poll< 
over the fertile trees. Some bind the blossoms of tl 
former to those of the latter. Thie trees being fecu: 
dated in July, the bumey or red date ripens in Augiu 
and the furd or black date in October ; good firuit 
both kinds can be obtained as late as March. Whentl 
fruit ripens it assumes an acorn shape, and owing to i 
resemblance to the tip of a finger, from dactylus deriT 
its name. It must be gathered several days befo] 
wholly ripe or it will quickly decay. Its color at th 
time is a bright yellow, and its taste is vinous and tt 
unlike that of an unripe chestnut. A fruitful tree wi 
project beneath its noble spreading evergreen tuft of Ion 
smooth pinnate leaves, ten or twelve axiliary closte 
of dates which will weigh from five to thirty pouw 
each. When the fruit is first forming, large numbers^ 
ants are collected and placed on the trees, where I 
destroying small destructive insects they do a muc 
more valuable service than is compensated by their on 
slight injury to the fruit. When the dates are gather! 
they are put into baskets made of the date palm leaf, an 
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preserve themselves without further care as they are offer- 
ed for sale in the American markets ; but in this very 
palate pleasing state they convey no adequate idea of 
the delicious flavor found in a fresh ripe date. From 
the fruit an excellent molasses is expressed by the Arabs, 
who also make use of a hot and unwholesome liquor 
made therefrom. It is said that the date or great palm, 
in common with all trees of the palm species, has several 
well known properties that render it an emblem of a 
human being, among which are, that if the head be cut 
off the tree dies, and if a branch be cut off another does 
not grow in its place. 

Not far removed from the city there are several 
private gardens whose thirsty soils during the dry season 
are, by artificial means, made to produce limited crops 
of com, wheat, dates, onions, potatoes, egg plants, 
parsley and various herbs. If you ask to be shown the 
principal attractions of Muscat, you are taken to these 
gardens and shown the wells from which they are 
irrigated. There stand the sheers which support a 
creaking puUy and rope ; there too stand a stout bullock 
and its black driver, facing a long trench dug in the 
ground at an angular descent from the surface of thirty- 
five or forty degrees. The mechanism operates ; the 
bullock descends upon the oft trodden course ; a bullock 
hide bucket of the measure of a half barrel rises from 
the well ; its contents are poured into a large reservoir ; 
the bullock retraces his steps, and so may the visitor, 
for the show is over unless he follow the dissipation of 
the water over th« ^0^11^*^ by means of trenfth^R. 
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If, after visiting the noted wells, still further sight- 
seeing is desired, the visitor is taken to the stalls where 
the Imaum's extensive stud of several hundred horses is 
kept. Some of them are valued at fifteen hundred or two 
thousand dollars apiece ; and pretensions are made that 
they are of the Kochlani race and that their genealogy 
has been preserved by vigorous vigilance for over two 
thousand years. In their small and slender firames 
pampered with lucerne and dates the Imaum finds a 
source of considerable pride and pleasure, but very 
little service is obtained from this extensive and unpro- 
ductive luxury. These horses are not remarkably well 
trained. Indeed, no where in Arabia are horses better 
trained than in our own country. 

Th^ temperature of the atmosphere at Muscat during 
the summer months is intensely hot, and the heated 
wind blown over a sandy tract of inland country west- 
ward of Muscat is almost sufibcating. In the diy 
season the sun is seldom clouded for a moment from its 
rising to its setting for several successive months, and it 
shines with such blinding brilliancy that out-of-door 
occupations cannot be attended to at midday without 
injury to the health. The mercury during three-firarthB 
of the year rises above the ninetieth degree of Fahrenheit 
and varies between that point and the one hundred and 
twentieth degree. At sunset the meoury fidls fifteen 
or twenty degrees lower than it may be at sunrise. 
Constitutions accustomed to more nordiem latitudes an 
much molested by the prickly heat which however does 
not prevail in the rainy season. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Muscat continued. — Buildings. — Bazaar. — Prices of labor. 
Smiths. — Weavers. — Breakfast for a hungry man. — Dry 
goods dealer. — Fruit salesman. — Arab barber. — A street 
medley. — Population of Muscat. — Coolies. — Beggars. — 
Arabs.— Afghans. — Beloochees. — Jews. —Persians. 

The appearance of the city of Muscat is by no means 
attractive or showy on near inspection. The dwelling 
houses, though they partake more of the Persian archi- 
tecture in their style, are less comfortable and convenient 
than those of Mocha and some other large cities 
of Arabia. A few of the private dwellings w^ill sustain 
the name of being handsome and substantial ; of this 
description may be mentioned the palace of the Imaum, 
and the house occupied by his aged mother, who is held 
in great respect and veneration by all classes of the 
inhabitants. 

A large portion of Muscat is set apart as an extensive 
bazaar. Various trades are carried on in the different 
divisions which bear distinctive names, such as the fruit 
bazaar, dry goods bazaar, Banian bazaar and slave 
bazaar. In these archives of labor, beneath the mat 
coverings which shade and darken the ten feet wide 
streets, every kind of eastern handicraft and merchan- 
dise can be found d^splaved upon the '3latforms3 erected 
9 
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in front of the small stone shops, which are or 
ten feet square. Here, too, is represented ev< 
of Indian merchants, from the cue-wearino 
dreading Banian, squatting in the midst of his i 
dise, from which he will sell either a pice worth < 
a thousand dollars' worth of goods, down to th( 
holwah or sweet meat dealer, who sits contempl 
seething contents of his kettle with the abstrac 
Hutton deducing his theory of the formatioi 
earth by the operation of internal fire. Eitb 
carpenters^ rope makers, or sandal makers 2 
pass will give a day's diligence at his labor, 
acceptable pay of fifteen or twenty pice. For 1 
recompense will the sweating smith work all ( 
in welding and fashioning his materials with a 
hammar upon a stone anvil, while seated betw 
holes in the ground, in one of which he keeps a fi 
ing by means of peculiarly constructed skin bell 
in the other filled with water tempers his heate 
So too will the weaver, content with even smal 
fashion durable turban cloths, with a primiti 
while he sits upon the edge of a hole in the gi 
which his feet are removed from observation. If ; 
wandered breakfastless into the meat bazaar, the 
knight of any meat shop will prepare the desir( 
If you would eat the prepared meal with goo 
rather than watch him spit alternate slivers 
and meat upon a bamboo stick, and baste tl 
loathsome unguents, preparatory to cooking 
burning coals by his side, you may as well, me 
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step round the corner of the street and make a higher 
bid for the piece of goods which the dry goods dealer 
holds in his hand, proclaiming as he paces to and fro 
the last oifer made therefor. Or taking a different 
direction to the fruit bazaar, you may change the cry 
of some glib-tongued fruit dealer, who, over a pile of 
fruit, repeats his last offer of " ThakUha el arobe! 
Thalaiha el arobe. " * ^ Three and a quarter ! Three and 
a quarter !" That peregrinating fellow with a seat in his 
hand, a cup for water, a small looking glass, and a razor 
and whet-stone under his waistcloth, who has followed 
you round with such an anxious look, is a barber- 
chirurgeon seeking a job. Sit down upon his stool and 
if you do not wish to be first bled, he will, dispensing 
with soap, wet with water and shave your head, 
forehead and face in the most fashionable manner; 
extract every capillaceous excrescence from your ears 
and nose ; cut the nails of your fingers and toes ; snap 
the joints of your arms, legs, and hands, till you can 
count every aching joint in them ; tweak your nose and 
ears dexterously; pinch your flesh in various places 
cruelly, and, on the whole, make you quite frightful in 
appearance and vigorous enough in feeling to chastise 
him severely for his pain-giving pains, and all for a single 
pice, one hundred and forty-two of which are equal in 
value to a Spanish dollar. 

Keep along through the filthy lanes of the bazaar and 
you will find them everywhere crowded with bellowing 
and blind beggars and blabbing, barbarous barbers ; with 
careless, colored coolies, cattle and camels with coffee ; 
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\vith dealers in dogs and dates, and date-laden donkeys 
and dromedaries ; with swindling sellers of shawls, 
swords, and sandals ; of grapes, goats and gums ; of rugs 
and rhinoceros shields ; of ottar of rose, oils and odors 
as various as the offensive odors exhaled from the streets; 
with long-haired, black-headed, Kurrachee sheep, 
with their long tails whisking about the scum of the 
puddles ; with masked Arab women and jet black women 
water carriers ; with turbaned Arabs, yellow-haired 
Somauli, goggle-eyed negroes, expectorating Banians, 
Circassians with tiny feet, fierce-looking Syrians with 
slouching gaits and sandy beards, dispirited Armenians, 
Parsee sun votaries, wild Bedoweens with bushy beards, 
strutting Kurds with small eyes and prominent noses, 
haughty Afghans with long faces, and armed Beloochees, 
with all their varieties of dress and tongues, out-babeling 
babel and making up such a scene of confusion and noise 
as can seldom be found anywhere but in an eastern 
bazaar. 

The population of Muscat may be estimated at not 
far from fifty-five thousand people ; and at eight thou- 
sand that of the adjoining town of Mutra, about two 
miles distant, many of the residents of which do busi- 
ness at Muscat as merchants. Within the walls of the 
city proper live more than twelve thousand people, 
chiefly Arabs, Banians and Persians. The poorer 
classes live outside of the walls in wretched mud huts, 
and low uncomfortable cajan houses. These are of the 
different lineage usually found in all eastern cities- 
The scanty remnant of cloth worn by most of them, 
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. deserves not the name of apparel. Many of the males 
follow the business of coolies. However unenviable their 
social condition, with its every day meal of fish, their 
general health, symmetrical and perfectly fashioned per- 
sons, and their immense strength, which fails not under 
the back-borne weight of a bale of cotton, or of even 
more bulky and ponderous articles, are often coveted by 
those less favored. 

The last degree of poverty clouds the lives of a large 
class of the population of Muscat, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of whom contrive to eke out a precarious existence 
by following the occupation of Belisarius and relying on 
the small charities of the wealthy. On Friday, or Arab 
Sunday, several hundred of these human weeds, almost 
buried beneath adhering incrustations of rich soil, may 
be seen blocking up every avenue to the governor's 
palace awaiting the charities which are to be doled out 
to them at the gateway. A more disagreeable exhibi- 
tion of distressful inanition and squalid wretchedness 
cannot be easily imagined. I noticed that not a few, 
lliough fed only on the crust and swill of poverty, were 
apparently quite healthy, but lazy even unto a deathly 
famine, to avert which they would not work. But not 
all of this unhealthy portion of the population are 
undeserving of sympathy. A great many of them are 
blind and their calamity has in many cases been 
induced by exposure in the sun, and the glare of 
the hot sand. These at once arrest the attention 
and by their mute and sorrowful appeals make large 
demands of the be^^evnlpnt* "Knt '^^ipri YQ]\t^P o^rr\cii "^nly 
9* 
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in the form of death to these poor creatures who are so 
peculiarly doomed to grasp only the thorns of life's 
garden, without a knowledge of the beauty of its flowers 
or the delicious flavor of its fruits. 

The Arabs at Muscat compose the larger portion of 
tlie population. They resemble in many respects those 
found at Zanzibar, being less liberal and honorable in 
trade and wanting the noble character of the Mocha 
Arabs. 

The Afghans are but few in number, and are mostly 
transient visitors on their way to Mecca. The Beloo- 
chees or Scindians are mostly poor and compose a large 
part of the military of the Imaum. They are ferocious 
and courageous in battle. Each one is armed with 
a dagger, a sabre with a guardless handle, a pol- 
ished rhinoceros shield and a match lock or a fowling 
piece. Their dress is a waist cloth and over it a 
long cotton gown with a sash about the waist. A 
colony of Beloochees occupy a part of Mutra. There are 
also a few Jews here, who, being unable to endure the 
tyranny and exaction of the Pacha of Persia, came 
to this settlement in 1828. They continue unmolested 
in the exercise of their customs and religion. 

Until the marriage of the Imaum in 1848 to the 
Princess of Sliirez, the Persians were not allowed in 
Muscat in large numbers because of former treacherous 
conduct toward the government, but they are now 
received with favor. 



CUAPTER XVI. 

Muscat continued. — Banians. — Character as traders. — Secret 
contracts. — Private character of Banians. — Marriage. — 
Costume. — Religion. — Aversion to blood shedding;. — Anec- 
dote. — Sea and cow worship. — Ludicrous exhibition of reve- 
rence. — Dietetical matters. — Mode of writing. — Travelling. — 
Bankruptcy. — Mourning. — Anecdote. — Eclipse of the sun. 

Muscat owes much of its importance and wealth to 
that portion of its people known as Banians, who monop- 
olize the foreign trade here as in most other places where 
they have located themselves in this part of the world. 
Muscat is a favorite resort with them, inasmuch as the 
government is lenient, and not so much inclined as at 
Mocha to extort and borrow their money with no inten- 
tion ever to repay them. 

This singular people belong to one of the classes, or 
castes of Hindoos inhabiting Cutch, Guzerat, Surat and 
other places in India. Sojourners wherever a lucrative 
business may be followed, they remain fifteen or twenty 
years, visiting at long intervals their native homes and 
families, whom they have preferred to leave behind, 
rather than expose them to the vicious influences and 
insults of the Mahometans, by whom Banians are held 
in contemptuous abhorrence and despicably treated. 

As traders th^ Pnninr^a q^^ -ahrewd, n>*tf"l rapacious 
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and uncontrolled by any bond of honesty. It is not too 
much to say that a more accomplished set of swindlers 
than they are, cannot be found the world over. Their 
peculiar faculty of misusing speech and their extrava- 
gant indulgence in all the trickeries of trade, forcibly 
suggest the caution of the legal maxim, " Let the 
purchaser be on his guard !" rather than that precept of 
their religion, often quoted by them, which enjoins 
veracity of word and action and avoidance of all prac- 
tices of circumvention in buying and selling. 

Among the several practices which they have copied 
from other nations, is the mode of secret contract gene- 
rally in use among the Arabs, whose language also the 
Banians often speak instead of their own vernacular, 
which is rough to the ear and diflScult to learn. A 
Banian wishing to sell an article throws one end of his 
robe over his hand, and approaches his customer, who 
also places one of his hands under the cloth. In this 
covert way, by digital significations, prices are demanded) 
offered, and ultimately agreed upon. In this panto- 
mimic finger language a squeeze of one finger denotes a 
price of one, ten or one hundred ; of the five fingers, 
five, fifty or five hundred ; of half a finger to the 
second joint, one half or fifty of any money denomina- 
tion. As an example a person about to offer thirty-five 
dollars for a frazil of ivory would squeeze three fingers 
at once and afterwards the whole five to indicate the 
sum. "When the terms of purchase have been agreed 
upon the strings of the tongue are loosed by the exclama* 
tion ^-flafa^.'^'—^^Tis finished!" and the contract is 
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ratified by the ancient method of striking hands. The 
more wary traders will thus dispose of large amounts of 
property, at the same time keeping those about them in 
complete ignorance by sustaining conversation upon 
indifferent subjects. While this mode of dealing has an 
advantage of secrecy it also affords dishonest brokers 
grand opportunities to defraud their employers. 
*In private life the Banian is timid, inoffensive, mild 
tempered and urbane. Parents give away their chil- 
dren in marriage, while yet infants. Among the evils 
of such loveless marriages, none is greater than that 
many are left widows even before they have seen their 
husbands, and while mere children. Once a widow, 
required always to remain such, these victims of so bar- 
barous a practice become most miserable outcasts of 
society. As they never intermarry with those of 
other sects, their uniformly light complexions pronounce 
upon their genuine descent. Mustaches are worn by 
all the men, and being gracefully cultivated beautify 
the good features of their faces ; they are shorn upon 
the death of a near relative. The prevalent custom is 
to shave the whole of the face but the upper lip, and 
also the head, leaving upon the crown of the latter only 
a small patch of hair, which is often allowed to grow 
and hang in a cue down the back. 

The following is their singular costume. A robe of 
white calico striped with red, seven or eight feet long, 
is wound about the waist, passed between the legs and 
the end secured behind in the folds of the waist. In 
cool weather they wear « short white frock with long 
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sleeves, which is fitted in gathers closely aboat the 
neck and wrists, a high crowned turban and red slippers 
with pointed turned up toes. 

Adhering strictly to the tenets of the religion of their 
country, — a metempsychosis, — they make total absti- 
nence from eating the flesh of animals the chief article 
in their dietetic creed, under the belief that the souk of 
deceased friends have taken abode in their bodies. F#- 
thermore, to take away the life which the Creator has 
seen fit to bestow they consider the most heinous of sins 
and fatal to an existence in a future world. Thus 
averse to the wilful shedding of blood, while their 
bigotry prevents the wounding or murder of a fellow 
being, their regard for life, even in the lowest reptile, 
leads them into the ridiculous extreme of straining the 
water they use ; of abstaining from eating cheese as the 
frequent domicil of life, and imported sugar because 
clarified with blood ; of removing insects from their 
path, and musquitoes, fleas, bed-bugs, and all others of 
the blood-thirsty tribes from their bodies; and most 
piously reproaching their destruction by those not accus- 
tomed to be annoyed by them. An acquaintance of 
mine once killed a musquito in the presence of an intel- 
ligent member of this sect to whom he had previously 
given a copy of the bible. In rebuking tones the Banian 
exclaimed '^ That good book you gave me says you must 
do good to those who do evil to you." 

They worship the cow as their chief support, and also 
the sea, to which they pay vows and offerings of rice, 
milk and fruits. They treat the bovine genus with the 
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greatest respect, affection and kindness ; bestowing a 
humble obeisance whenever and wherever they pass 
them, and always providing them with proper food and 
comfortable shelter. It is not an unusual thing for them 
to be allowed a room in their own dwelling houses, both 
the dreamful owner and his honored mute dreamers 
using the front door in common. At Muscat, just prior 
to the Arab holidays, large numbers of cows and 
bullocks are purchased by their worshipers that they 
may be saved from slaughter. Near the beach at Zan- 
zibar an extensive cow-yard is located, into which the 
cows are driven at sunset every evening for the purpose 
of being milked. At this hour it is ludicrously amus- 
ing to watch the numerous Banians who there assemble, 
bowing and salaaming to, and affectionately embracing 
each one of these unlieeding quadrupeds who may pass 
by, and even carefully raising their caudal extremities 
to kiss them fervently and rub them piously over their 
foreheads. 

In things comestible the Banians are most consistent 
vegetarians. Their food is principally rice, milk, fruits, 
vegetables, and a variety of dishes in the curious com- 
pound of which neither flesh nor fish is admitted. 
From among all these I could select nothing more pal- 
atable than pea soup and rice and milk. Spirituous 
liquors never have a place on their boards, for the Ban- 
ians carry most punctiliously into practice, that which 
too many of the Arabs adopt as mere unpracticed theory 
regarding intoxicating drinks. Having partaken of the 
meal, each guest is famished with a betel nut. cardam'^Tr 
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seeds and cloves : he is then sprinkled with rose-water 
and finally smoked with frankincense, this last comph- 
ment being the signal for retiring, which on the whole 
is the most agreeable feature of the entertainment to one 
fond of substantial dinners. When his guest may not 
be of his own sect the Banian sustains the dignity of 
his caste by eating alone at a side table, waited upon by 
one of his own caste. To meet the necessity of eating 
only such food as may be prepared by one of their 
number, the art of cooking is made a branch of the 
education of all their boys, who are also eai'ly instructed 
in matters of business, and while yet young many of 
them afford remarkable evidences of precocity. 

When travelling, every Banian caiTies his own bell- 
metal goblet or bowl to di'ink from, and should he 
chance to leave this article of personal property behind 
he would abstain altogether from the use of liquids. 
Should his supply of water be exhausted dui'ing a long 
passage, he would prefer death to life saved by drinking 
from a vessel polluted by persons of a diflferent religion, 
and at an expense of his caste, to be deprived of which 
he considers is a loss of the comforts of his religion and 
all its supposed benefits after death. A cow is generally 
made a companion of his travels whether by sea or land. 

Banians write their language from left to right, as we 
do, and instead of folding their letters, roll them up 
compactly and fasten the edges with paste. 

When a Banian merchant becomes bankrupt he aeatB 
himself during the day-time behind a lighted candle, in 
his open counting-room, and in this way gives public 
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notice of his failure. Yet bankruptcy does not absolve 
him from the life-long obligation to pay all his debts, a 
moral duty which is assumed by the children after their 
parent's death. 

I one day unintentionally intruded upon the privacy 
of a Banian merchant who had recently heard of the 
decease of a son at Cutch. He had closed his counting 
room for three days and, with a son and several clerks, 
was seated upon the floor in a darkened room. Each 
one of the party had his knees drawn up cramping 
tight to his chin, and was wholly covered with a white 
sheet, excepting his face. The business I had gone 
upon could not well be transacted with such a studiously 
sorrowing party, and I forthwith retreated. The 
Banians never bury, but always bum their dead. 

Among the many anecdotes which I have heard 
related, illustrative of the manners of the Banians, I will 
mention only the following. 

Each one of the sect wears a necklace of wooden beads 
supposed to possess a protective virtue which is destroyed 
on a separation of the string, imless a bishop of their 
order be summoned to join it on the spot. A sailor who 
had been cheated by one of them, being on shore with 
several shipmates, adopted the following summary mode 
of revenge. Having induced the trader to show his 
goods, at an opportune moment the potent charm was 
severed. Removing to a short distance the jolly tars 
reaped infinite amusement from the discomfiture of the 
woe-begone looking victim, who, brimful of wrath, had 
no opportunity to ^e^^* it on the jesternnlesp in violation 
10 
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of those conditions of his religion which fixed him to 
the scene of the insult, until clerical aid should arrive. 
While I was at Muscat a total eclipse of the sun took 
place. The Banians having almanacs, were previously 
informed of its occurrence. Tliey closed their places of 
business before it commenced, abstained from eating and 
passed the time of the sun's obscuration in devotional 
exercises. After the eclipse was ended they bathed and 
put on clean apparel. The Arabs, believing the earth to 
be flat, were stricken with terror and tried to appease 
their offended Allah by prayer in the mosques and 
elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Mu-scat continued. — ^Hadjee holidays. — Sword justing. — Prince 
TTiuenee. — ^Horse racing. — Gtooma dance. 

The Hadjee holidays ! Glorious times for sport with 
the Huscatians are the three times twenty-four hours 
thus designated. All reverence has just been paid to 
the month of Ramadan, in which it is pretended the 
Koran was brought from heaven, and a moon of rigid 
fcsting has complied with one-fourth of the religious 
duties of the Moslem faith. The recent restraints 
Me now removed. Day is no longer to be consid- 
ered the season for sleep, nor are the hours of night 
to be the only times for the quiet pleasures of eat- 
ing, drinking, smoking, chewing and social converse. 
Parched lips that have given passage to neither food nor 
drink from sunrise to sunset ; noses that have gone un- 
tickled by rare perfumes ; hands that been left unwash- 
ed; bodies that have become enervated through want of 
exercise ; senses that seem quite blunted through long 
disnse; injuries that have remained unretaliated may 
now be appropriately attended to, and fasting may give 
^y to feasting with the first appearance of the new 
moon which commences the annual feast of Id-eUJier^ or 
the feast of breaking the fast. 

On the last evening of Ramadan, multitudes of Arabs 
Msembled on the heights adjoining the city, and, with 
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cannon, musketry, and stunning ^^AUah HuwakabtMrs p^ 
ushered in the month of Shewall. Never surpassed 
could be the din and racket of the following night, with 
its thundering oratory of fire-arms and instruments of 
noise and strange sounds. The best pyrotechnists of the 
Celestials could not have excelled the illuminations and 
ingeniously contrived fireworks prepared for the occasioiL 
Early the next morning the ordnance of the forts opened 
a lively firing, and the coloi*s were hoisted upon the 
shipping in the harbor and remained displayed during 
the festival. At sunrise the Arab population, almost en 
masse, went outside of the walls of the city to pray. 
Syed Thuenee at the head of over two thousand soldiers 
was among them. 

Not far from the city a broad level tract of land had 
been partially cleared of rubbish and stones, for the 
purposes of a race course and pleasure ground, which 
constantly presented during the holidays a lively scene 
of conviviality and amusement. Going upon the ground, 
I found myself adding one to an assembly of fifteen or 
twenty thousand persons of multitudinous -tongues, all 
ages and both sexes. My white hat of broad brim, 
white pants, white vest, white stockings and low slip- 
pers, all of our plain western pattern, compared well, I 
thought, in point of comfort, with any of the multifii- 
rious styles of eastern costume that served to give 
brilliancy to the scene. 

The variety of amusements which gratified the many 
crowds of excited participators and spectators was too 
extensive to find mention in this place. 
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At one time my attention was arrested by a group 
of soldiers engaged in justing with swords. The 
combatants were each provided with a small rhi- 
noceros shield, and a two edged sword four feet long, 
rounded at the end and without a guard to the hilt. 
The blades of these swords were so thin that, when 
shaken in a certain manner, they would quiver for 
some minutes on being held vertically. In this trial 
of skill the parties engaged with much spirit, plying 
their swords in dexterous and threatening strokes 
and thrusts at the legs and heads of their opponents. 
The blows were received upon the shields or avoided 
by skilful parries or agile leaps into the air. But 
some pretty severe pats were received by those who 
seemed not to be blessed with that faculty, peculiar to 
the invincible gladiators of the Emperor Claudius, of 
refraining from winking. 

Early in the day, the general confusion and tumult 
of the company denoted that Syed Thuenee and his' 
followers had arrived, and after a short delay, his 
soldiers, dressed in native costume and armed with 
matchlocks, swords, spears and shields, were enabled 
to separate the crowd and clear a space preparatory 
to the intended race. The governor looked finely 
and entered soulfuUy into the excitement. He is 
about thirty-five years old, nearly six feet tall, 
stoutly framed, has true Arabian features of face, and 
wears becoming bushy black whiskers. His dress was a 
light blue broadcloth roundabout, a high turban of bluo 
and white check cloth, a white underdress sash, kungar 
10* 
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and sandals. He rode upon a magnificent Arabian steed, 
richly caparisoned, as were also the horses of his suite. 

At a given signal from him a party of mounted soldiers 
started off upon the race, amid the firing of matchlocks 
and shoutings of the crowd, and were soon hid from 
view by the dense smoke raised all along the lines by 
the guards discharging their fire-arms. On their return 
they were dismissed by couples in rotation. The com- 
peting riders were seated upon thick padded saddles 
without stirrups, and, when in motion, kept their heeb 
constantly thumping against their horses' sides. Each 
carried in his right hand a spear, ten or twelve feet in 
length, surmounted by two large balls of black and one 
of white feathers, which they flourished in every direc- 
tion and by which they supported themselves whea 
wheeling their horses about. Their pre-eminent feats of 
horsemanship were deserving of the repeated plaudits 
they elicited. One of the riders, a little urchin of 
twelve or thirteen years, a son of one of the gover- 
nor's horseguard, sat like an undisturbed fly upon bis 
horse, as he almost flew over the ground, and by his 
skilful management, ease and grace of body, elicited 
considerable attention and applause, from tbe assem- 
blage, as well as. from Syed Thuenee. 

After a couple of hours had been spent in this way, 
Syed Thuenee and his forces left the ground, and the 
slaves clustered together for a dance, called by them 
'* Gooma." When they were arranged I counted ten 
diflerent groups, each consisting of between twelve and 
fifty men and from two to thirty women. There was so 
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much sameness of dress and movement connected with 
the different circles that it would not be worth the 
while to particularize regarding more than three or four 
of them. 

In the first set were twelve men in a circle, to whose 
legs were attached many wooden globes filled with 
pebbles. They wore the native costume. Two others 
wore monkey skin waist bands, and head dresses three 
feet in diameter, tiaade of colored feathers. The singular 
costume of this doublet was completed, a tergo^ by a 
horse's tail fastened at a small angle with the waist. 
They balanced within the circle, moving their limbs in lazy 
gestures for a moment or two, when they dropped upon 
their hands and knees, and prancing hither and thither 
like infirm quadrupeds, shook their heads spitefully, and 
ended by butting them forcibly together, barking like 
dogs, or bleating like goats during the performance. 
Meanwhile three masked women were dancing around 
them, singing wildly and fanning with a diligence 
becoming Spanish ladies in a fandango. The twelve 
men kept up a rattling gallop in their outer sphere. 
The music by which the dance was timed emanated 
from three huge log drums, whose goat skin heads were 
beaten with right good will by perspiring negroes squat- 
ting like toads beside them. 

In another set twelve men, wearing but a waist cloth 
and wooden balls upon their legs, danced with six 
women to the noise of four drums and a crescent shaped 
Jiorn. 

A third set of fifty men, some «j»rryinf ^^oHsi and 
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Others sticks in their hands, ambled round singly in a 
circle, chanting solemnly like mate-bereaved blackbirds, 
tliough not with such graceful sonorousness. While 
keeping up their uninterrupted course they dispensed 
with instrumental accompaniments. 

In a fourth company twenty men were arranged in a 
line opposite as many women. Each ■ of the men was 
provided with two sticks of hard wood, which were 
repeatedly clashed together, while the happy dancers 
sang in concert with the din of seven drums. Opposite 
couples of this set danced forward and back, and then 
joined hands in a grand swing round. 

Other groups were waltzing and dancing fancifiil fig- 
ures, each distinguished by different ear-distracting noise 
machines, such as single and two headed drums, gourd 
shells and boxes filled with pebbles, rude harps, wooden 
whistles, trumpets, cymbals, and notched bamboo cuies 
rul)bed upon sticks, while the whole grand symphony 
was mollified by frequent vociferations from healthy 
lungs. The zeal and energy of the actors in this amuse- 
ment were truly surprising. Several women fiunted 
from too violent exercise in so heated an atmosphere; 
but they again resumed their toil of pleasure as soon as 
they were restored by hydropathic treatment, snapping 
their joints and violent rubbing. The women wore 
cotton gowns and masks, so that only their eyes, hands 
and feet were exposed. Such is what they call sport at 
Muscat. 
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CUAPTER XVIII. 

The Tillage of Chubar. — ^Ichthyophagi. — Beloochec Governor. — 
Ancient Kuins. — Arrival at Gmidel. — Remarkable sand-hills. 
Bachelor's hall. — Fort. — Description of the town.— Weavers. 
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Before finally leaving Muscat I had occasion to visit 
Chubar, a small settlement on the opposite coast of 
Beloochistan, about two hundred miles from Muscat. 
Five tedious days were consumed on the passage, which 
was made by myself, an interpreter and servant, in a 
boat of fifteen tons manned by Arabs. Having come to 
good anchorage ofi" the mean and cheerless looking vil- 
lage of Chubar, we were rowed in ^ small boat to within 
a short distance of the shore, and thence, seated on the 
shoulders of the crew, were borne through the surf to 
the beach. I soon found that a ^^Feringee" or white 
man was a subject for curiosity with the prying crowd 
that accompanied me through a cluster of cajan houses 
till I had passed a gateway in a rude mud wall which 
encircled a few buildings of the same material. A 
small cluster of palm trees afforded me shelter from the 
intense heat f^f +hp ^^^n nn+il o TTiessaoTP ho'^ >^«pti ^^nt to 
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the governor, who, at this place, rules about two thousand 
subjects of the Imaum of Muscat. While there surroun- 
ded by the inquisitive collection that had escorted me firom 
the boat, I looked around in search for a specimen 
of those curious men by whom Nearchus and contem- 
porary writers said this whole coast was peopled, and 
whose gastronomical habits gave them the appellation of 
Ichthyophagi or fish-eaters. I was not long in finding 
several who answered quite minutely the full description 
of Diodorus ; for they were naked ; they made a great 
noise, and uttered loud anA unintelligible cries; they 
look as though their round of life was indeed nothing 
more than to catch fish from the hollows and gullies of • 
the coast, and to eat them until they could hardly walk, 
and thereupon to drink water until incapable of doing 
anything but to lay on the ground hardly able to 
breathe through fullness ; and more too, they seemed 
very like men who had no sense of what was honest or 
decent, and who lived almost without arts and under the 
guidance of instinct and appetite. True Icthyophagi 
are many of the inhabitants and as constant fish-eaten 
i\s all their domesticated animals, and this too from 
necessity, the vicinity being too sterile to nonnsh 
vegetiition. 

But whether icththyophagous, finigiverous or camiTe* 
rous, tlie governor, who soon came out to meet me, 
proved to be a fine, whole-souled specimen of Beloochee 
gi-eatness. lie was a middle aged man, di*essed in Arab 
costume and armed with a sword, rhinoceros shield and 
a tomahawk mounted cane which he presented to me as 
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a token of friendship before I left. He further pres- 
sed on my acceptance a couple of excellent four 
horned sheep, which, though of no value to me, I 
then accepted, being unwilling to give offence ; but in- 
tentionally left them behind when I left Chubar. In- 
deed, his kind attentions and professions were given, I 
began to fear, in too great profusion when he an- 
nounced his willingness to furnish my unprepossessing 
self with all monies and facilities necessary for my 
proposed purchases. Fortunately, I had no opportunity 
to test his sincerity in this matter as my coffers, though 
of limited capacity, were not exhausted by the purchase 
of a small quantity of wool, the only article of commerce 
to be purchased here of the poverty pinched inhabitants. 

The inhabitants are principally Beloochees. A few 
low <^i8te Banians have a transient home here. North 
of the town are said to be extensive ruins of a once 
flourishing city which afford an interesting field for 
antiquarian research. They are located at or near the 
site of an ancient city called Teez or Tiz spoken of by 
Idrasi who wrote in the twelfth century. Disappointed 
that a stay of but two days would not admit of a visit to 
them, I left Chubar for Guadel, situated about a hundred 
miles distant from the same coast. 

The capacious though shallow harbor of Guadel is 
formed by the high promontory of Ras No, which 
extends more than three miles seaward. Before entering 
it, are seen at a great distance two remarkable lofty 
white sand hills, Jebel Zher and Jebel Moodee, the lat- 
ter being of conical fonn. The roarlatead about three 
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miles from the town is an excellent one during the 
north oust monsoon, but a heavy sea is rolled in by the 
south west monsoon. 

Having landed, I met two of the governor's sons, who 
escorted me, accompanied by a crowd, through the 
narrow lanes of the suburbs to the fort gateway, where I 
awaited the approach of the governor. On his arrivftl 
we entered a small apartment over the gateway, where 
I found myself in quite familiar quarters, noticing the 
improvement that had been made in the recent substitu- 
tion of a thatched roof for a rotten, dirty boat sail. 
There were the two sides formed by the mud walls of the 
fort ; and there stood the coarse wicker work, every stick 
of which I had counted over and over again, forming the 
other two sides of the bachelor's hall I had once kept 
there for two weeks. There too was the little room 
adjoining where I used to bathe, and there the rough 
catandah that answered the several purposes of bed, 
table and seat, and the ugly large black ants that had 
then pilfered so large a part of my sweetmeats, were not 
all gone, for they, or their descendants, were Btall 
marching about the floor in regiments. 

Near the gateway is the rough old stone castle, 
where the governor resides, with its port-holes, maty 
cannon, flag staff", flying Arabian banner, and mde 
steps, to be hoisted in case of an attack ; the whole 
structure an inviting mark for a well aimed piece of 
artillery. Close at hand, within the walls that enclose 
two or three rows of one story stone houses, whose flat 
roofs are made the receptacle of every kind of filth, is 
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the Banian church and the bazaar, or a scoA of little 
shops, the penurious stock of any of which could be 
purchased for less than two dollars. Outside the walls 
are the cajan huts of the poorer classes, the male portion 
of whom are worthy fishermen, who furnish from the 
harbor the principal food for all classes as well as for 
their cattle, cows, sheep, goats, dogs, cats, fowls and 
other domestics. The females of these families braid 
cajan date bags for the Muscat market, and make a few 
rugs and check cloths, weaving them while sitting on the 
ground with their legs in a hole where their feet keep in 
motion two treadles which alternately raise and depress 
the warp. This mode of weaving is very tedious, as it 
takes several days to make a single cloth worth but two 
or three dollars. 

The recently appointed Arab governor, though dis- 
gustingly dirty in both dress and manners, endeavored 
to be hospitable, and on one occasion I accepted an invi- 
tation to dine with him. We had set before us dishes of 
boiled rice, fish, ghee and dates ; but the principal 
luxury was a goat, merely warmed through upon the 
coals, and then stripped of its skin before being placed 
on the table. As the entrails still remained in the goat, 
I contented myself with eating heartily of boiled rice 
and dates. 

Two sons of the former governor were of the company 
One presuming on old acquaintance asked as soon as 
he saw me, for ^^haroviee^^ — ^* powder," and ^^haak- 
sheshj^ — "present." His example was immediately fol- 
lowed by his brother, w^^ose request*? for percussion 
11 
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caps, paper, and other presents, had they been granted, 
would have left me nothing to bestow on the rest of the 
company of slovenly dressed Beloochees and Bedoweens 
who failed not in their turn to ask for presents. The 
expression of gratitude which I received from nearly all 
in return for my gifts was ^'^ Hatha keleel, habits 
zieedP^ — " This is but little, give me more !" 

The fastidious covetousness of the governor was also 
noticed in his refusal to accept a fowling piece in which 
he discovered an unimportant blemish, so long as he 
thought there was any chance to get one of greater 
value from me. 

Guadel, or Mosarma, as this place was formerly 
called, was once one of the several settlements established 
by the Portuguese on this coast, though nothing now 
remains to denote their residence here. Their town WM 
located on the cape highland, while the present settle- 
ment is under the pitch of the cape, on the eastern side, 
upon an extensive level, sandy plain. The population 
now numbers about three thousand souls and is composed 
of Banians, Beloochees, Arabs, Indiamen, and a gip^ 
tribe from the vicinity of Cutch called ^' Looatees." 

The Looatees do not profess the Moslem faith, and poly- 
gamy is not allowed by them. The females are deci* 
dedly the most prepossessing and the prettiest to be met 
with in the Imaum's dominions. Their complexion is a 
shade or two lighter than that of Arabian women. Tbey 
have black eyes and striking features of &oe, prominent 
among which is the nose, in which is wonx a metallio or 
shell ring three or four inches in diameter. Dreseed in 
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their hdiday costume of multi-colored silks they make 
an imposing appearance. 

The Beloochees are natives of this coast. They are 
tall, long faced, and have rather ferocious features. 
Their frames are athletic and strong. They love an 
unsettled life, and from their tribes the Imaum of Muscat 
recruits his military forces. They profess to be Mussul- 
men, and have many of the customs common to the 
Arabians. The dress of the men is a white or cotton 
gown buttoned round the neck and reaching below the 
knees. A sash confines the gown about the waists 
Some wear trowsers of cotton. A close cotton cap and 
slippers complete their dress. The Beloochee women are 
darker than Arab females. They wear long garments of 
cotton open in front and reaching to their ankles, and 
generally cover their heads with a handkerchief. They 
are not good Moslems enough to cover their &ces, and they 
please their vanity by wearing pendant from their noses 
silver rings ornamented with turkois or other valuable 
stones. 

The Banians found at Guadel are of a low Caste, and 
differ in dress and habits from those to be met with in 
Zanzibar and Muscat. They wear a white cotton gown 
gathered about the waist, and instead of wearing a turban, 
protect the head with a snug skull-cap, ornamented with 
oval bits of looking glass. They by no means will sustain 
the reputation acquired by their brethren in the larger 
ports. I noticed that they would eat freely of fish, 
thus showing that they stand in no such holy horror of 
blood as strict Banians do, and do i^''* ';^"«^ *hfti> reli- 
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gious prejudices to such ridiculous extremes. They live 
inside of the walls of the town and carry on a small 
trade with Muscat and some Indian ports. Very good 
sweetmeats of their own manufacture form a part of 
their food. 

Excellent camels and plenty of sheep, goats and 
cows which give excellent milk, can be obtained bX 
Guadel, although the vegetative properties of the soil in 
the whole vicinity are so poor that one cannot but 
wonder how any graminivorous animals are able to sna- 
tain life. The most of them, however, will eat fish, 
great quantities of which, of many varieties, are caught 
by the fishermen, who also gather many turtles' eggs, 
which are found in abundance on the shores and small 
islands near the coast. 

Sheep's wool is the only article of commerce taken 
from Guadel by Americans, and indeed the only consid- 
erable article of export except sharks' fins, which are 
sent to Bombay and thence to China. Four or five 
hundred bales of wool are annually procured here from 
March to September, at reasonable cash prices, for 
American ports. At other seasons the wool is carried to 
Bombay, where it pays good profits. The wool is usually 
purchased of brokers, whose rude steel-yards seldom fail 
to give good enough weight to satisfy the most exacting 
conscience. 

The small boat that conveyed me back to Muscat 
relieved Guadel of about two dozen of its most miserable 
inhabitants, who were allured by the flattering prospects 
of professional beggary in the filthy lanes of Muscat 
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ing the voyage they diligently practised upon me 
essons of their calling, and I had much diflSculty in 
ing them out of my quarters beneath the quarter 
, which were just roomy enough to hold both myself 
baggage at one time. Every appearance of my 
from out of this snug retreat was the signal for 
commencement of importunate solicitations and 
ying encroachments. However, a sail of three days 
ved me of their company and opened to them the 
irdly field they were to rummage in for the shadow 
livelihood. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Voyage from Muscat to Aden. — Skin floats. — Morebat. — ^Hullft- 
niyah. — Dhafar. — Gum trees.— Mohammad Akil, the pirate.— 
Capture of the ship Essex.— Shahire. — Maculla. — Cape Aden. 
— Aden harbors. — Serah Island.— Somauli drivers. — Gate of 
Yemen. — Prince of Wales hotel. — Living at Aden. 

Our vessel was twelve days making an average pas- 
sage along the east and south coast of Ai*abia from 
Muscat to Aden. Between these ports almost the 
entire line of sea coast is very barren, and sparsedlj 
inhabited by nomadic tribes of Arabs, who have no inter- 
course with civilized nations. The tribes living nearest 
to the sea-board are miserably poor and obtain their 
principal subsistence from the neighboring fishing 
grounds. None of them have good boats, and such of 
them as are not too lazy to work make use of the best 
floats which their ingenuity may devise. The Jenabi 
tribe, who occupy a desert line of coast between Snaki- 
rah and Kashaim, venture out to sea seated on inflated 
skins, which they manage yery skillfully in heavy sar&, 
such as no boat could live in. While fishing for sharks 
they fearlessly expose their legs in the water, yet the 
greedy monsters do not molest them. 

The people of Morebat, farther down the coast, have 
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no boats or rafts of any kind. The same may be said of 
the few inhabitants of HuUaniyah, a stnall island about 
twenty miles in circumference belonging to the Curia 
Maria group, and the only one of that group that is 
inhabited. The want of boats is seriously felt, as these 
lone islanders are forced to depend for their daily subsist- 
ence chiefly upon the crabs and shell fish they are able to 
gather, and the fish they catch from the rocks. Captain 
Haines, I. N., visited this island in 1835, and found its 
poor and inoffensive population to consist- of only seven 
families, amounting in all to twenty-three souls. One 
birth and one death was calculated upon annually. 
They had no idea from what part of the coast they 
originally came, and though they professed Mahometan- 
ism, but one of them could say his prayers. They lived in 
small huts built of loose stones, and covered with seaweed. 

Vessels may make a safe anchorage off Morebat. 
Most of the trading boats stop at Morebat and Dhafar, 
as this coast forms the shore of the gum country. The 
quantity of gum-arabic annually exported, though large, 
is by no means equal to what might be obtained, as the 
gum trees on the inland hills and valleys are exceedingly 
numerous. The gum trees grow to the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet, have large leaves, and bark of a greyish 
color which is easily pierced. 

Conspicuous among the former rulers of Dhafar was 
Seyed Mohammad Akil, who having made several success- 
ful conquests with a large retinue of slaves, was led by 
ambition and avarice to turn pirate. Among other 
prizes, in June ?^06, he captured plnr'lprArl and 
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burned near the harbor of Hodeida, in the Red Sea, the 
American ship Essex, belonging to Salem, and com- 
manded by Joseph Ome. Captain Ome had arrived in 
the Essex at Mocha with sixty thousand dollars to pur- 
chase coffee. He was persuaded to sail from Mocha finr 
Hodeida by Mohammad Akil, who, keeping him company 
in an armed ship, seized the vessel soon after leaving 
Mocha, and slaughtered all on board except a Dutch 
boy named John Herman Poll, whom he carried to 
Dhafar. The young man was kept in servitude, 
educated as a Mahometan, married and had several 
children, and when last visited, within a few yean, 
seemed perfectly contented with his lot, having nearly 
forgotten his mother tongue. It may be gratifying 
to some to know that Mohammad Akil, after some 
years of cruelty and plunder, changed his mode of life, 
became devout and was much loved by his subjects. 
Others may be pleased to learn that this treacherous 
pirate met with a deserving death in the year 1829. 
One day, returning from Morebat with a smaller retinue 
than usual, he was mortally wounded by a matchlock 
ball, fired from the low brushwood. When he fell his 
slaves immediately fled, and the Bedoweens who were 
lying in ambush dispatched him at once. His body was 
afterwards found by a strong party sent out to recover 
it, pierced with numerous wounds from their daggers. 

Further down the coast are Shahire and Maonlla, 
ports of some importance, having considerable trade 
with the Red Sea ports, Bombay, and ports in Africa 
tributary to the Imaum of Muscat. Maculla is the 
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seaport of Hadramaut, and has been visited in former 
times by American vessels. All bugalas going to and 
from the Red Sea stop here. A few Banian traders 
have established themselves here. The trade of the 
place has very much declined since the occupation of 
Aden by the English. 

Approaching from the seaward the rugged outline of 
earth which shapes Cape Aden looms up like a vast 
island off the south coast of Arabia Felix. As the 
distance diminishes and the black boundaries of the cape 
are more distinctly defined they resolve into sharp tow- 
ering peaks, gothic spires, castellated ridges, and 
craggy masses overhanging awful precipices. These 
extend over an area five and a fourth miles long by two 
and a fourth miles broad. It is well worth one's time 
and trouble to land on the cape, even, if for nothing 
else, to learn from the irony responses from the beaten 
rocks and the large quantities of ferruginous conglome- 
rate lying everywhere around that, in some age long 
gone by, i^eous action had there opened a safety valve 
in the earth's solid crust to relieve it of an oppressive 
and heated sigh. If ambitiously disposed one may climb 
the hot serrated heights, stepping where never human 
foot before has trodden, and from the highest summit 
look down seventeen hundred and forty eight feet upon 
the smiling "old ocean," no longer "cheered with the 
grateful smell of 

** Sabean odor, from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest," 

that one John Milton said used to be blown by the 
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northeast winds from the delectable hills of Aden or the 
''Land of Promise," as its name signifies. ''Land of 
sterility and starvation !" will one involontarily exclaim 
as he gazes forth upon the bleak, barren, unenliyened 
expanse of rock and sand, undiversified by the lixard 
hue of cultivation. No waving grain, no groves, no 
trees, no vegetable dress whatever, not even a solitaiy 
bachelor blade of sickly withering grass. in all that aemi- 
circumference of prospect to relieve the aching eye-bafla 
from the blinding glare of the parched plains and heated 
rocks that day after day for several years have felt an 
'' unclouded blaze of living light," tempered often at 
one hundred and twenty degrees of heat. During the ten 
years previous to my last stay at Aden there had been 
but two showers of rain. 

Gape Aden is connected to the main-land by a lew 
sandy isthmus, the greatest width of which does not 
exceed fourteen thousand feet, while it is about firar 
thousand feet wide at the narrowest part, where a 
massive wall was erected by the Turks in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when they were masters of Aden. 
A part of this wall still remains. 

On the east and west sides of this isthmus are the 
two best harbors to be found in Arabia Felix. They an 
capacious enough to accommodate a thousand vessela at 
one time. The peninsula completely shelters the west 
harbor or Back Bay, as it is called, where vessels may 
ride at anchor within a few yards of the shore. Back 
Bay, though the better harbor of the two, is however, 
difficult of egress from June to August, while the 
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shnmal or west wind blows ; the eastern harbor or Front 
Bay is in turn made turbulent during the other half of 
the year, when the northeast monsoon prevails. 

The entrance to Front Bay is protected by fortifi- 
cations on the triangularly shaped islet of Serah, which 
ma^es a prominent part of the wonderful natural 
defences which make Aden the ^^ Gibraltar of the East." 
Serah Island is separated from the mainland by a 
narrow channel, twelve hundred by seven hundred yards 
broad. Its highest summit is about eight hundred feet 
above the sea level. Regarding it, wrote Captain 
Nicholas Daunton in 1611 : — " To the seaward, though 
it be in a manner dry at low water there stands a high 
rock, somewhat larger than the tower of London, which 
is not by enemies to be in haste ascended by reason it is 
so steep, and that but one way by narrow steps to get 
up where four men may keep down a multitude. This 
rock is so walled and flankered and furnished with ord- 
nance as it seemeth to me it may command both the 
town and the road, yet who will avoid it may ride in 
nine fiithoms water without their command or within 
their command from nine fathom downward." It is 
related that the great Albuquerque lost two thousand 
men beneath the fortifications of Serah in an attempt to 
capture it in the middle of the sixteenth century. It 
has been the scene of many other sanguinary conflicts 
since that time, the last of which was January 22, 1839, 
when the English captured Aden and battered down all 
the fortifications upon the island, including a round 
tower eighty feet high. Since that date new and 
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complete fortifications have been erected by the present 
masters of the phice. 

As soon as one lands on the wharf at Steamer Point 
he is beset by a dozen or more Somauli boys sitting 
astride or leading decrepid horses, infirm donkeys or 
lazy mules. One of them getting in your way accosts 
you with, 

^' Ere mister, you take my 'orse ! Spose 'e no go, 
no give money. Look 'ere cap'n see my 'orse good 
un :'' and away he gallops at the risk of breaking his 
neck, and returns some minutes after you have con- 
cluded to avoid such a bodyrack, with " Come ! Come ! 
I know you take my 'orse." 

'^ That -orse no go !" cry several as you prepare to 
mount the best looking horse among them. " No good 
'orse ! Rascal that 'orse." You hesitate. "Yah ! Yah! 
Look his foot ! Look his foot !" But before you have 
time to change position in order to follow their sngges- 
tion you are nearly upset by having thrust between 
your legs the chunam dyed woolly head of a Somauli 
boy vociferating " Come cap'n take donkey ! Mine fine 
donkey. 'Orse go little, then stop. Bloody rogue 
'orse. Come take donkey !" 

A horse is selected and the ride to the camp is com- 
menced in company with the whole yelling crowd of dis- 
appointed urchins, who follow some distance in the hope 
that you will have some reason to change your prefisr- 
ence. At last you are left alone with the boy who is 
driving and steering by the tail the animal you are riding. 
Suddenly you are stopped and the driver begins with, 
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'' *0w much you give ?'' 

'^ Half a rupee." 

^' No. No take 'alf rupee. Give rupee !'' 

"Well, drive on, I'll give you three-fourths of a 
rupee." 

" No. Want rupee, no take so little." 

You cannot wait to parley, and on goes the lash, but 
your horse is too well taught to budge an inch till his 
driver gives the signal. 

'• Come, give whole rupee, or get ofiFmy 'orse ! Give 
me my 'orse !" 

Dismounted, a new feature is introduced. The little 
knave is at your feet in tears, entreating you to keep 
the horse at your own offer, which he knows is a quarter 
of a rupee more than the legal price, and for taking 
which he becomes liable to be brought before the chuta 
sab or magistrate. 

On you ride a distance of three miles over a gradually 
ascending grade of road, built by the English, and the 
only one by which the settlement can be reached from 
this side ; and congratulating yourself that you have got 
clear of the craggy precipices that all along threatened to 
tumble into the path, you arrive at the '' Gate of 
Yemen," which you find guarded by armed Sepoys, and 
on the left of which stands a formidable battery. This gate 
is two hundred and twenty-six feet above sea level and 
guards the entrance to the '' Main Pass," so called, cut 
through solid rock a distance of three hundred feet, and 
at a depth of one hundred and fifty feet. The pass is 
covered by a substantial arched bridge of stone. 
12 
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Emerging from the pass a view is had of the camp or 
settlement of Aden, which is built on the east side of 
the cape. 

Parsee enterprise has erected, at an expense of seven- 
teen thousand rupees, the ^' Prince of Wales Hptel,*' 
which is the only public house in Aden. It is made of 
stone, one hundred feet long, one story high and stands 
in the middle of a level sandy plain facing the harbor. 
The front side is protected by a straw veranda. A 
billiard room and a shop take up the northern wing. A 
placard hanging on the wall informs the inquiring 
boarder that his inner man will be provided for at an 
expense of three dollars per diem and upwards from that 
sum. Never did ant make its abode in one of the many 
chambers of a human skull more alone than was I, the 
only boarder in this hotel, all the thirty rooms of which 
were formed nine feet square by straw mat partitions on 
two or three sides and by rough boards on the other or 
others. My room furniture was a table and a rickety 
catandah to sleep upon. A line extended across the 
room answered to keep my clothes from the encroach- 
ments of numerous companies of rats that had provided 
t hemselves with gratuitous lodgings in the mat ceilings. 
Poor as were all these accommodations they were by no 
means the poorest to be obtained at Aden, where every 
comfort of life is scarce and dearly obtained. Provisions 
especially are poor beyond question, since most of the 
produce for consumption is brought from the inland 
towns, Bombay or the African coast. Several hundred 
camels supply the market every morning with grasst 
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^vood, vegetables, fruits and other cominodities, the 
roads being kept open by a chief of the Futhali tribe of 
Arabs, who is paid a large salary for his services. 
Tlius circumstanced, the Adenites, far from farmg 
sumptuously every day, are compelled to submit to 
expensive living though it be poor to the last degree. 
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Aden continued — Early history. — Hamyarites. — Early trade, 
Fatemites. — Portuguese aggressions. — Capture by the Otto- 
mans. — Turkish treachery. — Improvements by the Turks. — 
Evacuation by the Turks. — ^Under Arabian masters. 

Natural strength of situation and its admirable harbors 
had given to Aden even before the Christian era a wide 
reputation as a flourishing channel of commerce between 
India and Egypt. A brief review of its history will 
show that, both in ancient and modem times, as had the 
ancient city of Tyre, so too the city of Aden h^ had 
^^ her merchants who were princes, and her traffickers the 
honorable of the earth, and enriched the kings of the 
earth with the multitude of her riches and her mer- 
chandises." 

The Arabians say that the city was founded by Aden, 
son of Saba and grandson of Abraham, and was first 
subjected to a Christian dynasty in the year 529, when 
Arryat, son of Neguz of Abyssinia landed here with an 
army of seventy thousand ; and before Mahomet's birth 
had acquired some renown as one of three Christian 
bishoprics of Yemen, named Aden, Dhafer and Neje- 
ran. Here too the Hamyarites, who took their name 
from Hamyar, a son of Saba, erected a temple which 
they dedicated to the sun, which luminary, and the 
planets, as well, the Sabaeans worshiped. 
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The city appears to have enjoyed its highest magifi- 
cence from the beginning of the eleventh to the end of 
the fifteenth century, during which period a brisk trade 
was maintained with India and China, and was the 
great entrepot in Arabia for ships and trade to the 
east. The Red Sea not being then considered navigable 
by vessels of size, their cargoes were landed at Aden, 
whence the trankies or germes of the Arabs, which 
freighted down the produce of Egypt, Syria and 
Europe, received the commodities of the east, and 
carried them to Jiddah and Assab. By this trade not 
only were the Soldan's dominions greatly enriched, but 
the strength of Aden was increased to a mighty power, 
as indicated by the fact that when the Soldan of Baby- 
lon in the year 1187 captured Acre, he was furnished 
from Aden alone with thirty thousand horse and forty 
thousand camels. Abulfeda, an Arabian geographer of 
the fourteenth century, relates that from this city the 
learned princes, the Fatimites — descended from Ma- 
homet through his daughter Fatima — were, in the year 
908, first called to be declared caliphs of Egypt. The 
same author without flattery describes Aden as a city 
with a capacious port much frequented by ships and 
merchants from India, China and Abyssinia, but 
^'urbsqtte sicca et sqtialidaJ^ and ^* so totally destitute of 
pasture and water that one of the gates is named ' ' Babel- 
Sakiyyin," or Gate of the Water-carriers, as fresh water 
must be brought from a distance." 

Thus prosperous Aden appears to have remained 
under its Arabiar Tnaaf^va, -^ho were th^ factors of all 
12* 
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tlic trade passing through the Red Sea and Egypt, to 
the ^Mediterranean Sea, until a passage round the Cape 
of Good Hope had been discovered by Vasco De Gama 
in 1497, and the Portuguese soon after, about 1518, 
began to interrupt the navigation of the Red Sea aad 
pillage the Mahometan commerce. The Circassian 
Sultans of Egypt, having brought ships over the desert 
and embarked them on the Red Sea, to aid their Moslem 
brethren, in the naval war that followed between the two 
powers, the Portuguese, whom Sheik Zein-ed-deen malig- 
nantly denounced as '* a ra<3e of unclean Frank inter- 
lopers, may the curse of Allah rest upon them !" strove 
several times to possess themselves of the excellent 
harbor of Aden, which had been the principal rendeSK- 
vous for the fleets of their enemies. It was in one of 
these attempts that Albuquerque lost two thousand men 
beneath the fortifications, as before mentioned. But Ae 
Portuguese did not succeed in occupying the city. 

As Aden had meanwhile been paying a nominal alk- 
gianco to Egyptian monarchy when the Mameluke 
empire in Egypt w^as overthrown in 1517, by the Otto- 
mans under Sultan Selim I, the new dynasty desiring 
to bring Yemen under its more immediate control, and 
set on foot certain operations in the Indian ocean, sent 
Soliman Pasha with a large squadron from Sues to seiie 
Aden as a place of the first importance. A formal 
claim of possession was made, and having been resisted, 
the place was seized by the most treacherous meanSw 
The ruling Sheik Amer of the Ben Ther tribe unsus- 
piciously accepted an invitation to visit the admiral's 
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galley, and on arrival was seized, confined and afterward 
liung at the yard arm in siglit of his garrison. The 
Pasha landed his forces, and in the name of Soliraan the 
Magnificent, took possession of the city. This was in 
1638, at which time Aden was fast declining in strength 
and importance,-it« Indian trade having been mostly 
removed to Mocha and other ports, and its harbor 
being the resort of but three or four spice ships in a 
year. The city soon after fell under the power of an 
Arab chief named Montaher, from whom it was recap- 
tured by the Turks in 1568, when the states of Yemen 
were finally subjugated by immense forces. 

While under the dominion of the Turks, the strength 
of the place was greatly increased by fortifications, 
erected under the direction of Turkish engineers not 
easily to be excelled in sound judgment and extraordi- 
nary skill. A rampart with bastions, nomknown as the 
Turkish Wall, was carried from sea to sea across the 
isthmus to protect the city against an attack from the 
land side. An aqueduct was built of stone, five feet 
wide, and two feet above the ground, from the town to 
a spring, eight miles into the country ; and the reservoir 
at its end, located in a deep ravine in the mountains, 
was defended by a redoubt mounted with artillery. 
This monstrous structure was intended to obviate the 
laborious, and in times of war, dangerous practice of 
bringing all water into the city in skin vessels on camels. 
In the the year 1530, on the authority of Resendius, it 
'.required daily the employment of from sixteen to 
twenty hundred r«mels, to supply Aden with water. 
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As a farther provision for an ample supply of water, 
three hundred wells were bored by the Turks, mostly 
through rock, and numerous tanks were built and lined 
with chunam or stucco. The island of Serah was also 
fortified by watch tOAvers and rampai*ts, and furnished 
with massive ordnance. The constaMt revolt of the 
Saracen tribes and the probable resignation of all hope 
to accomplish their desires of conquest in India, led to a 
final withdrawal of the Ottoman troops in the year 1633. 
At the time of its evacuation by the Turks, Aden 
is said, notwithstanding the decay of its Indian trade, to 
have contained nearly thirty thousand inhabitants. 
After its evacuation by the Turks, the throne of Yemen 
was ascended by the royal family of Sana, whose great 
ancestor was Kassem Abu Mahomed, a prime mover in 
the successful revolt against, and conspicuous in effecting 
the expulsion /)f the Turks. From this time the city 
lias continued in the hands of its former o-svners, rapidly 
declining and decaying under the rapine of an Arab 
population, until after various vicissitudes and minoiis 
change of masters, in 1839, it again changed hands in a 
manner equally remarkable and oppressive with any 
former seizure, and became the fii'st European settle- 
ment on the shores of Arabia. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Aden continued — The foreil)lc seizure of the city by tlie 
English. 

In order to carry on steam communication between 
India and England by way of the lied Sea, the English 
early felt the want of an intermediate station between 
Suez and Bombay which might serve as a coal depot ; 
and in the year 1834 it was considered probable that 
the island of Sokotrah, near Cape Gardafui, might answer 
the purpose well. Accordingly oflScers were sent to 
Keshin to treat for its purchase with the blind Sultan 
Omar bin Tawari ; but the resolute old man put an end 
to the proffers of the English by the answer, '' As sure 
as there is an only Grod and He in heaven I will not sell 
so much ground (the Sultan here making a span with 
his fingers). It was the gift of the Almighty to the 
Mahrahs, and has descended from our forefathers to 
their children, over whom I am Sultan." 

Failing in this quarter the English soon fell in love 
with the position of Aden, which lying about half way 
between Bombay and Suez, presented in its admirable 
harbors advantages superior to those of any other port 
in Arabia near the Red Sea. Having come to the 
conclusion that Aden was wanted by the English, the 
Bombay government immediately set about opening a way 
to secure eitb^ 'ts pAn/>Anhle or violent possession. The 
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needed pretext was eagerly watched for and found just in 
season to thwart the supposed premeditated designs 
against Aden of both the Pacha of Egypt and the 
French government. 

An Indian ship of two hundred and twenty-five tons 
burden, called the *^ Deriah Dowlut," — Fortune of the 
Sea. owned by a Moslem lady of Madi-as, but sailing 
under British colors, was wrecked by the barratry of the 
nakhoda and supercai'go, near the coast of Aden, Feb. 
17, 1837, while on a voyage from Calcutta to JiddaL 
On board the vessel were ten pilgrim passengers, 
among whom were females of high families, and a 
miscellaneous cargo valued at ninety thousand dollara. 
The nakhoda was drowned, with several of his crew. 
The passengers on reaching land were stripped, plun- 
dered and subjected to ill treatment by the Bedoween 
Arabs attracted to the beach fi-om the country by the 
hope of spoil. Unharmed in person, however, they 
made their way to Aden, where they were relieved and 
clothed by Syed Jain bin Hydroos, the hereditary 
guardian of Sheik Egdresse's tomb. With his help 
they were enabled to hire a bugala and took passage for 
Mocha, whence some of them went to Bombay and 
others to Jiddah. Syed Jain was subsequently recom- 
pensed for his kindness by fifty crowns and a complimen- 
tary letter. 

The supercargo, having landed as much of the cargo 
as could be saved, burned the stranded ship and went to 
Jiddah, bearing with him one-third of the rescued 
property and leaving the remainder for the Sultan of 
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Lden. The Sultan offered to yield bis share of the 
;oods on payment of ten per cent by the agent, Syed 
^^'ooraden, who had been the captain of the vessel at the 
mtset of the voyage, and had been deposed by a forged 
)rder purporting to have come from the freighting 
nerchant. This offer having been refused, the Sultan* 
kvould not permit his departure from Aden until he had^ 
jigned a written acquittance of all claims against him on 
iccount of the ship. When the agent arrived at Mocha 
lie laid his complaint before the commanders of the 
Coote and Palinaurus, cruisers belonging to the Bombay 
Company. 

Captain Haines immediately sailed in the Palinaurus 
for Aden to demand redress of grievances, while a 
formal report of the case was laid before the government 
at Bombay. The Sultan at first denied that he had 
retained any of the goods in question, but at length gave 
up nearly eight thousand dollars' worth of merchandise, 
beside a bond, at a year's date, for four thousand dollars, 
in indemnification for goods sold and insults offered the 
passengers and crew of the vessel. 

To the fair-minded this royal receiver of stolen goods, 
than being such no other crime was imputed to him, 
would seem to have made all the atonement in ^his 
power. But a squint had been given to the mental 
vision of the Bombay governor by his long regarding 
the possession of Aden as an indispensable acquisition to 
an unmolested navigation of the Red Sea ; and in a letter 
to the governor general at Calcutta, after noticing the 
^' insult offered to the British flag by the Sultan of 
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Aden," he very coolly asked permission ''to takepos 
sion of Cape Aden." The reply of the govei 
general advised an amicable arrangement for its occi 
tion as a coal depot and harbor for shelter, rather t 
the proposed unwarranted measure. Yet a diffei 
construction appears to have been put upon it. 

Captain Haines having secured the principal objec 
his visit, the recovery of the cargo of the Deriah Dow 
addressed a letter to the Sultan offering to treat \ 
him for the purchase of Aden with the land and po 
surrounding it. This unexpected proposition, fi 
those with whom all breaches of friendship were suppc 
to have been amicably mended, gave rise to a lengthe 
correspondence. For nearly a month letters pas 
daily between captain Haines and the Sultan, ^ 
finally left Aden for Lahedj, leaving the matter in 
hands of an agent, to whom he gave authority to ad^ 
the annual sum to be paid as port dues. The ageni 
first demanded fifty thousand dollars, but finally agr 
upon eighty-seven hundred dollars to be paid annuj 
to the Sultan. 

Arabians are not remarkable for great expediti 
even in matters of small moment, and the Sultan 
off the formal execution of the deed of transfer, 
however did not verbally object to the immediate use 
Aden by the English, although he evidently wished 
deter them from occupying it, significantly writi 
'• If the Turks or any other people should come j 
take away the whole country by strength from me, 
blame will not rest on my shoulders.'* 
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Not long after, Sultan Hamed, then about twenty-two 
years old, being the eldest son and heir apparent of 
Sultan Mahusan, came to Aden from Lahedj, profess- 
edly to complete the transfer, accompanied by the 
Sultan's prime minister, Syed Mahusan bin Syed West 
bin Hamed bin Ali Sufifran, to whom one of the Sultan's 
daughters was married, and who possessed much 
influence with the Abdallees. An interview was 
proposed and agreed upon, but Captain Haines, receiv- 
ing intimation that an attempt would be made to seize 
his person and papers, among which was the Sultan's 
bond, refused to have an audience, and reproaching 
Sultan Hamed with intended perfidy returned to Mocha 
before finally proceeding to Bombay. 

The government at Bombay was not thus to be 
repulsed, and instituted further measures. In October, 
1888, Captain Haines again reached Aden in the 
Coote, with an escort of European soldiers, and thirty 
Sepoys. The government instructions were to renew 
former negotiations, but care was enjoined not to exhibit 
any mistrust as to the immediate ratifications of the 
cession. In case the Sultan might not be found inclined 
to fulfill his former engagement, his mind was to be 
impressed with the insufficiency of the reparation 
afforded for the destruction of the Deriah Dowlut. 
Should a stronger tone be necessary, the Sultan was to 
be reminded of his agreement, through his son Hamed, 
for a final meeting to ratify his engagements, and its 
result in treachery and unpardonable intended outrage, 
for which he alone would be held responsible. As a 
13 
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last resort, in the failure of other reasons to produce a 
right conviction, hints were to be throTm out of the 
forcible capture of Aden by a large army, without any 
acknowledgments to himself or family. 

Upon the arrival of Captain Haines, the aspect of 
affairs was by no means flattering to a speedy or 
successful mission. The old Sultan Mahusan, broken 
down by age and infirmity, had retired to Lahedj, and 
Sultan Hamed, who had ever been opposed to any 
cession of Aden, had the whole management of govern- 
ment affairs. 

Encouraged by his success in baflBing the former 
enterprise, Hamed sneeringly received the proposals fijr 
a cession, exclaiming: '* Are the English so poor that 
they can only afford to send one vessel 1 and is she only 
come to talk 7 why did they not send her before 1 Had 
they sent their men and vessels we would have given 
up ; but until they do they shall never have the place." 

Hamed revoked all the fear forced promises of his 
father, and forbade the Banian trader, in whose charge 
the goods of the Deriah Dowlut had been left by Captain 
Haines at his former visit, to deliver them up. To the 
first letter sent him, Hamed replied that, with regard 
to Aden, the British should never have it " until the 
sword is at our throats," concluding with the equivocal 
phrase, '* if you will land and enter the town I will be 
upon your head." The original expression may imply, 
•• I will be answerable for your safety, — ^your head shall 
be in my charge." It was, understood, however, as a 
menace, and was probably so intended, as requested 
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supplies of wood and water were refused, and the vessel 
was obliged for four months to depend on the opposite 
coast for every thing of that kind. 

During a long time spent in a smart correspondence, 
the determination of Hamed continued firm in his first 
expressed position: "I wish much to be friends and 
that amity were between us, but you must not speak or 
write about Aden again." 

The English agent still pressed his opinion that the 
transfer had been legally concluded, and a compliance 
on the part of Hamed was demanded without avail. 
Captain Haines thereupon gave orders, with the hope to 
starve the Sultan into submission, for the detention of 
the date boats and other vessels which arrive about the 
last of October from Muscat and the Persian Gulf. 

About this time the annual tribute of Mahusan 
became payable to the Foutahlee chief, Hamed bin 
Abdallee, at the tomb of Sheik Osman, about eight 
miles firom Aden. The Foutahlee chief held a high 
rank for courage, and was able to bring into the field 
five thousand men. After the payment of the tribute 
the two chiefe consulted for two days, in which the 
anticipated dangers from the English and the benefits of 
a defensive league were fully set forth. Mahusan made 
many tempting offers, and among them that of his daugh- 
ter's hand in marriage. No amicable result was effected. 
On the contrary, a separation was made, with much ill 
feeling on both sides, and subsequently overtures were 
made by the Foutahlee chief to embrace the English 
interests. These proposals were declined, as the English 
oflScers were not authorized to receive them. 
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The long continued verbal bombardment was at last 
closed by an event of November 20, 1888. "A 
shameful and cowardly attack," as Captain Haines 
termed it, was made by the Arabs on one of the Coote's 
boats, while its crew were engaged in overhauling an 
Arab vessel near the shore. This justifiable retaliation 
from the blockaded Arabians was received in high 
dudgeon by the English agent, who made urgiont 
entreaties to his government for reinforcement to effect 
the forcible reduction of the place. The call was 
answered by the departure from Bombay, on 29th 
December, of the English ship Volage, of twenty-ei^ 
guns, and the Cruiser, a sixteen gun brig, under 
command of Captain H. Smith, accompanied by two 
transports, conveying abofut eight hundred troops, under 
command of Major Bailie, of the twenty- fourth Bombay 
infantry. They arrived at Aden, January 16, 1839, 
up to which time constant hostilities had been continued. 

A peremptory requisition was now sent to tho town 
for its immediate surrender. An evasive answer was 
received from the Sultan, that he wanted six days to 
consider, and consult with his assembled chie& 
Somewhat heated and incensed by the former conduct of 
the Sultan, and having but a few days' supply of water 
on board the vessels, the besiegers determined on an 
immediate landing. 

On the 19th the flotilla stood into the harbor and 
opened a heavy fire on the island of Serah, which was 
returned by the Arabs from their musketry and great 
guns on the heights, which did but little execution, as 
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their shot passed over the attacking vessels. In a short 
time the English silenced the lower battery and drove 
the Arabs from their guns. They, however, rallied 
behind the ruins of the battery and kept up such an 
incessant fire of musketry on the ships that they were 
dislodged with great difficulty. The island and town were 
at last carried by storm without much loss of life, though 
in an attempt to disarm a hundred and thirty-nine Arabs, 
who were taken prisoners on the island, they made a 
most formidable resistance and several lives were lost on 
both sides. The loss of the assailants was no more than 
fifteen killed and wounded. The Arabs lost upwards of 
a hundred men, among whom was a nephew of the 
Sultan and a chief of the Houshibee tribe, who fought 
gallantly till he was shot down. 

The Sultan, on receiving information that Aden had 
been captured, wrote an apology to Captain Haines, 
conveniently shifting the blame, if there was any, from 
his own shoulders to those of his son Hamed, and 
expressing a desire for reconciliation. In the early part 
of the next February, articles of pacification were signed 
by the Abdallee and other neighboring chiefs. To secure 
the good will of the Futhalee chief the annual payment of 
three hundred and sixty dollars, which he had received 
from the Sultan of Aden, was guaranteed to him, and the 
annual payment of eighty-seven hundred dollars was also 
guaranteed to the Sultan of Aden, whose bond of four 
thousand dollars was remitted. 

Here ended the novel oper^-tion of making Aden a 
part of the colonial empire of Great Britain. That a 
13* 
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foreign potentate, in the midst of proflfers of friendship, 
should be forced to deed away his property by a 
perpetual lease, all will agree, was as little in 
accordance with international ethics as with those 
immutable principles of right which worthy^ and good 
men esteem and regard. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

Aden continued.— The city attacked by the Arabs.— Continued 
hostilities. — Second attack. — Arab courage exhibited. — An 
impostor. — ^Religious superstition. — Third attack. — A rare 
mode of making money. — Condition of the city at the time 
of its capture.— Enormous cannon.— A royal apothegm. 

The new era of modern history, that of the Anglo 
Arabian, which dawned so inauspiciously with the 
seizure of Aden, had its promised brilliancy soon over- 
clouded. To forcibly seize the stronghold of Arabia 
Felix, was an act, by itself, easily accomplished; to 
convince its former masters of the justice of the act, and 
conquer their prejudices and hostile feelings, proved not 
so easy an undertaking. It is therefore not surprising 
that the Englisli, since their occupation of the city, have 
been harrassed by daring attacks repeatedly made by 
the Arabs, whose conduct seems to confirm the expressed 
unwillingness of the Sultan and his people ever to have 
transferred Aden to the English. 

The first open hostility was displayed on the night of 
November 9, 1839, when a body of four thousand 
Arabs, collected from the Abdallee, Fouthalee and other 
tribes of the vicinity, excited by large hopes of plunder, 
besides an eager desire to repossess the city, made a 
bold and desperate onset upon the '^urb'sh wall. After 
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a severe conflict, the assailants were repulsed with a 
severe loss. Henceforward an undisguised warfare was 
declared against the Frank usurpers, who, in return, 
stopped the subsidies hitherto paid to the Fouthalee and 
Abdallee chiefs ; and, under the direction of Indian 
engineers, commenced the expenditure of a hundred 
thousand pounds, appropriated by the Bombay govern- 
ment for repairing the fortifications built by the Turks, 
and efficiently defending the city with new bulwarks on 
other commanding positions. 

From the last mentioned date, the English occupants 
continued subjected to petty and annoying attacks, till 
May 20, 1840, when a body of five hundred, who acted 
as an advance guard of several thousand Arabs, 
succeeded in surprising the fort. They were repulsed 
by a vigorous fire, though they managed to carry away 
considerable plunder from the encampment near the 
wall. 

On the following July 5, the Arabs again indulged 
their burning cupidity and animosity. The attack was 
made, as before, early in the morning, and the assailants 
were repulsed with a loss of one hundred and fifty of 
their number. Soon after their repulse, a band of two 
hundred, who had incautiously advanced too fiur fix)m 
the main body, were surrounded and taken prisoners. 
They at once squatted upon the ground ai*ound their 
leader, but, so soon as an attempt was made to disarm 
them, they rushed furiously among the soldiers, and 
fought with characteristic courage and desperation, until 
their chief fell wounded, whereupon, raising him in their 
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midst, they fled to a neighboring hill. While ascending 
the hill, they received tliree distinct rounds of musketry 
from their chagrined pursuers; yet nothing daunted 
they bore away all their wounded but one, who was 
stunned by a blow, and taken to the guard house, 
where he sat in sullen silence for over an hour, 
when, suddenly starting to his feet and drawing from 
his dress a hitherto concealed kungar, or short sword, he 
inflicted wounds on twenty of the guard before he could 
be despatched at the point of the bayonet. The courage 
and desperate hatred exhibited by this prisoner well 
indicates the strong impulses of his whole people, who 
have repeatedly declared that their attacks shall not 
cease until the *' Feringees " are driven from the soil. 

Fearing that the patience of the reader may be ex- 
hausted, I will mention but one other attack which was 
made on the night of August 15, 1846. An Arab, cal- 
ling himself Sheik Simile, came from the northern 
country near Mecca, proclaiming his power through 
divine inspiration to stop the mouths of the English 
guns and reinstate the Arabian power at Aden. Fif- 
teen thousand of his countrymen followed his standard 
to Bin Hamed, a small village about eight miles from 
Aden, where they encamped to await the time of attack, 
to be signified by Allah through their holy leader. The 
divine appointment, from unknown causes, having been 
postponed, the followers of Simile became impatient and 
wearied with waiting, and ultimately some four hundred 
found a leader whom they followed to Aden on the day 
above named. Ne^le^ting to heed a verbal warning 
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from the guard at the wall, not to commence hostilitiea, 
they received a more effective salutation in the form of 
grape and canister, which dispersed them for that night 
The next day they again rallied, and in the evening 
made another assault, but with no gi'eater success, and 
they returned to Bin Hamed having lost twenty-six of 
their number. Simile argued to them that their defeat 
was owing wholly to their impatience of divine restraints 
and their object to plunder rather than to serve Allah. 
He concluded an address to his forces with the advice 
to such as had it in their hearts to plunder and rob, to 
return to their homes in the country. This advice was 
so generally followed that Simile retained but about two 
liundrcd men, who also, not long subsequent, left Bin 
Hamed with their prophet, famished and dispirited. 
Being at Mocha about this time, I there found the 
greatest excitement and liveliest interest sustained in 
the progress of Simile's enterprise. Knowing full well 
the native character, I was not so much surprised as amus- 
ed at the implicit reliance entertained by almost every 
Arab that Simile was the favored instrument of Allah to 
effect the restoration of Aden by the infidels to his devoted 
people. Frequent messengers and reports kept the 
people of Mocha in a state of most anxious excitement 
One of the messengers brought the information that at 
last Aden had been recaptured ; twelve hundred English ' 
infidels killed ; the ears of all the Persians cut off; and 
the Jews disgraced by having their hair clipped. The 
fiilse Persian tale-bearer probably secured his present 
from the governor for these gratifying tidings before 
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they were ascertained to be the fictions of a hoaxing 
brain. 

When Aden first became an English colony the gloo- 
my desolation of the city, then decayed into a small 
hamlet of eight hundred inhabitants, not twenty of 
whom were engaged in mercantile pursuits, presented a 
melancholy sight in its decayed walls and ruins buried 
by accumulated rubbish, and drift sand, denoting, as 
they did, the former sites of the far famed mosques and 
minarets, jasper-baths, crescents and colonnades of a 
numerous and mighty people, on whom the commerce of 
India had probably lavished an immense wealth. The 
former opulence, splendor and strength of this ^'key 
that let the Grand Turk into all the treasures and 
sweetnesses of Arabia," could be but partly surmised 
from the frequent piles of ruins ; from two or three lofty 
minarets of burned brick, towering and tottering over 
the broken columns and remains of mosques to which 
they had formerly been attached ; from the spacious 
burial ground extending from the wall to the mosque of 
Sheik Egdresse^ dotted all over with marble grave 
stones, surmounted by a turban in the peculiar fashion of 
the Turks ; from the ruins of its massive aqueduct, its 
many chunam coated tanks filled with sand and filth, 
and numerous wells bored through solid rock to the 
depth of two hundred feet ; from the decaying Turkish 
wall and prostrated fortifications ; and from the several 
huge pieces of ordnance lying neglected about the town. 
These enormous guns were once mounted on the summit 
of the precipices that overlook the harbor and the city, 
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and it is said that the English had a former acquain- 
tance with them at the passage of the Dardanelles in 
1807. They were eighteen or nineteen feet long and 
covered with ornaments and inscriptions fixing their 
manufacture in the reign of " Soliman the son of Selim 
Khan, Hegira, 901," or in the reign of Soliman the 
Magnificent, in the year 901 after the flight of Mahomet, 
corresponding to A. D. 1523. Several of them have 
since been taken to England and one of them may be 
seen in the Tower of London. In connection with their 
recent history is an anecdote containing an apothegm 
worthy of its author. In 1835, Lieut. Welsted inquired 
of Sultan Mahusan why he did not cut them up fat 
the sake of the metal, which is said to contain a consid- 
erable mixture of silver. ^^ I am unwilling," was the 
sorrowful and feeling reply, "to deprive Aden of the 
only remaining sign of its former greatness and 
strength." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Aden concluded. — Its present condition. — ^The Point. — Popu- 
lation. — Jews.— English females.— Trade. — Water.— Tempe- 
rature. —Asiatic cholera. — English steamers. — Somauli boys. 
— Tomb of Sheik Osman. — Lahedj.— Berbera. — A mushroom 
village. 

The English were but a short time in possession of 
Aden before its •' Balcuthas like" appearance felt the 
renovating hand of improvement. Ruins and rubbish 
were cleared away to give place to new fortifications, 
public buildings, rows of substantial shops, and the cane 
and stone dwellings demanded by the wants of the fast 
increasing population of the city. The minaret lately in 
ruins was rebuilt by subscriptions of the Arabs. And 
soon an Episcopal church, an imposing Hindu temple, 
a post ofiSce, custom house, hospital. Catholic church, 
Masonic lodge, theatre, commodious jail, surrounded 
by a wall glistening as to its top with bits of broken 
glass, a stationary gallows, police office and whipping 
post, disclosed the change which had taken place in the 
character of the population, and the march of civilization 
of which, strange as it may seem, the gallows and whip- 
ping post may be taken for signs. The jail is requisite 
chiefly for the confinement of the convicts, who have 
been transported from TJombav. toH^ld i^(^ roads that 
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have been laid out in a most expensive manner, and 
walled with dressed stone, from Back Bay to the camp, 
and in various other directions. 

At the Point, so called, on the west side of the cape, 
and about four and a half miles from the camp, a few 
bamboo cottages, grouped together, designate the sum- 
mer residences of such of the European residents as can 
afford a dwelling at both the camp and Point. Of late 
years taste has given a preference for stone buildings 
and several such have been erected in this vicinity upon 
the hills. 

Under the present holders of Aden, its population has 
increased, since 1839, from a few more than fifteen hun- 
dred to nearly twenty-five thousand persons, including the 
garrison of about four thousand, one fourth of whom are 
always European soldiers. One regiment has its barracks 
on the south side of the camp, a second on the eastern 
side, and a third at the eastern point of the cape. Stone 
barr.acks were commenced in 1845, for the accommoda- 
tion of the soldiers, but remain unfinished, the cane 
barracks being thought more healthy. 

Of the civic population perhaps fifty are Banian 
traders and five hundred are Jews. The remainder are 
Portuguese, Parsees, Indiamen, Somauli, and descend- 
ants of Arabs and slaves. All are permitted the 
worship of their different peculiar religions, unmolested 
by the English. 

The Jews are poor, but by far the most industrious 
portion of the community. Here, in these modem, as it 
was in very old times, it is considered effeminate not to 
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hunt and persecute the Jews, and it seems to be a part 
of the early instruction of Arab children to heap all 
manner of epithets and insults upon the aged and 
despised remnants of the tribe of Judah. Many of both 
sexes find employment in spinning and weaving coarse 
cloths suitable for this market. The males are gene- 
rally well formed and fair-looking, with complexions 
nearly of a rich cream color, and hair of the same hue, 
a lock of which is worn in a curl on each temple. 
Among them are artizans, copper and silver smiths, 
stone-cutters, distillers and retailers of intoxicating 
liquors. Not unfrequently very handsome faces are 
found among the females, who have long curling hair of 
a light color. The Jewesses, before the occupation of 
Aden by the English, had ever been remarked for stem 
morals and propriety of manner, but recently there can 
be observed but little in the character and conduct of 
many of them that would deserve to be called pious 
austerity. Their children are remarkably pretty, and 
their winning, warming smiles, laughing eyes and glee- 
some frolics, light up with an unexpected and strange 
gladness the Jews' quarter of the city, which is compactly 
built of old stone and mud dwellings, the abodes of most 
squalid wretchedness and poverty. 

About a hundred English females have accompanied 
their husbands who are officers and soldiers in the 
regiments stationed at Aden. That they retain but a 
shadow of their natural beauty and disposition, may be 
attributed to the extreme heat of the climate, which 
suffices to suppress all 'dvac^+y nf \yv[\r qrirl mind. It 
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would be quite as noticeable an accident for a smile to 
shine tlirough the kid-like skin of the face of one of 
these martyrs to matrimony, as for an inverted rainbow 
to be formed on a dewy spider web, on the scorching 
desert sands. 

In 1850, Aden was declared a free port, and no 
duties of any kind are now imposed on exports or 
imports. In consequence of this declaration the trade 
of the place has greatly increased, and now quite all the 
American vessels take in at Aden their cargoes of coffee 
and the products of Arabia ; thus avoiding the dangerous 
navigation of the Red Sea to Mocha, where the trade of 
Aden and other neighboring ports had been drawn since 
1800, probably by the fact that the sovereign of Mocha 
had secured the control of nearly all the coffee country. 
The advantage which Aden has in its excellent harbor 
over every other port in Yemen, especially over the 
open harbor of Mocha, is gradually drawing back the 
trade of the adjacent ports in Africa and Yemen ; and 
its increasing commerce indicates that its convenient 
situation will soon restore this ancient city to its former 
importance as a mart of extensive trade. 

Aden bears the reputation of furnishing the best 
water to bo obtained on the Arabian coast, except that 
procured at Muscat ; most of the wells in the city, 
however, afford only salt and brackish water. The best 
wells, are two in number, located within the canton- 
ments, the water from which is excellent, but the supply 
is inadequate to the wants of the garrison. These welb 
are of great depth and the water when first drawn is 
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lukewarm, perfectly clear and free from any mineral 
taste. Water of a better quality than the city wells 
afford is furnished to the shipping. It is brought in 
casks from the opposite side of the bay and is kept in 
large stone tanks. 

Hot as it is for several months of the year, the 
climate of Aden is still thought far more healthy than 
that of either Mocha or Muscat. In the winter months 
the air is often pure and elastic, and the mercury 
seldom rises above the ninetieth degree by Fahrenheit 
from the first of October to the last of March. April, 
May and June are the hottest months, when the mer- 
cury frequently reaches the one hundred and tw^entieth 
degree, and even higher than that. During June, July 
and August a dry wind, called Shumal, blows from the 
west, bearing suffocating clouds of dust and sand. 

While . speaking of the health of the climate, I am 
reminded of my unwilling presence at Aden, when, in 
January 1847, the Asiatic cholera touched there unher- 
alded, on its annual tour. The presence of no disease 
excites so great horror with the Arabians as the ^^moide- 
kie'^ — or "death blow." Although, during its sojourn 
of three weeks, only forty of the white residents perished, 
its ravages were severe among the other population, 
hundreds of whom yielded to "destruction's devastating 
doom," the dying and the dead almost unregarded, 
uncounted by the fear-palsied living. All day and all 
night long could be heard the funeral preparations and 
m(^J|^ngs over some poor soldier who had felt the first 
fever h<3at of this dreadful disease at hip nost • or Banian 
14* 
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whose lips and tongue had turned blue while counting 
his beads ; or Jew whose marble cold fingers had not 
dropped his implements of labor until covered with its 
clammy and profuse perspiration ; or Arab whose soul 
had escaped from an excruciated body with a last husky 
and feeble '^ Allah hmoakabar /" — '^ God be merciful !" 
or Parsee, whose eyes, filmy and dull, had retreated 
into their sockets while gazing with adoration on the 
lights of heaven; or coolie of iron frame, who had 
fallen exhausted beneath his burden and was being 
borne out from among the living by comrades, who, 
perhaps were making this sad duty the last hurried act 
of their lives. Nearly every person at Aden complained, 
more or less, from the prognosis of the disease, such as 
an oppression or fullness of the stomach, nausea, debility 
of mind and shivering and feebleness of body. The 
catastrophe was most fatal among the lower classes, many 
of whom will wear a dress until it is worn fi^m their 
bodies, which, meanwhile, know not the presence of 
water, save those extremities which undergo the seeming 
of purification in compliance with the tenets of their 
religion. The sordidness of their bodies was truly their 
most horrid death. The pestilence left as stealthily as 
it came, and passed up the shores of the Red Sea, At 
Mecca, it then being the season of pilgrimage, its 
ravages were horrible. In ten days more than ten 
thousand Moslem pilgrims were killed by Tt. 

The steamers from Suez, Bombay and Calcutta, 
arrive at and sail once a fortnight from Aden. [Q^ 
arrival and departure furnish the harvest hours dTOie 
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Somauli donkey boys, who are found waiting at Steamer 
Point, to convey passengers to and from the camp. In 
this occupation they show astonishing powers of endur- 
ance, running behind their laden donkeys and horses 
sereral times to the camp and back, thus travelling a 
ilistance not less, sometimes, than fifty miles a day. 
J^'o wonder then that when at evening they have dug holes 
iind buried themselves in the sand, all but their heads, 
they sleep soundly through the night, with no other 
covering to their heads but a blanket of atmosphere. 
They are also expert swimmers and divers and at the 
departure of the steamers their chunamed heads are 
seen on the waters of the harbors, like a Igt of floating 
red window brushes, occasionally disappearing in search 
for the small change thrown to them by the amused 
passengers. 

About eight miles from Aden is the tomb of Sheik 
Osman, before spoken of, where is still standing a 
mosque and a well of water. The mosque is formed by 
a double line of small pillars or cupolas. Within is an 
oblong coflSn, oi:namented in its wood work, and raised 
about a yard from the ground. The floor is covered 
with mats, and votive offerings lie round about it and 
suspended from the ceiling. Among the latter- are 
several silver lamps and ostrich eggs. 

Lahedj, before spoken of as the retreat of Sultan 
Mahusan at the time the English were endeavoring to 
bring him to terms for the cession of Aden, is about 
eighteen miles from Aden. To within a short distance 
from it a road has been made exhibiting great expense 
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and labor. The foundation is made of burnt brick and 
is covered a foot deep with a concrete of lime, sand and 
pebbles. The town has a population of nearly five 
thousand people, mostly Arabs, who live in rudely built 
straw and mud huts. The Sultan's palace is the only 
conspicuous edifice in the place. Seen from a distance 
the town and vicinity has a pleasing look of comfort and 
fertility, and one is not disappointed on near approach. 
Its neighorhood is extensively cultivated, and the hus- 
bandman's toil is rewarded in favorable seasons with 
two crops of barley, water melons, plantains, limes, 
mangoes, and most tropical vegetables. Jasmin, senna, 
coffee, aloes and other exports are gathered from the 
uncultivated districts of the vicinity in large quantities. 

Berbera, which I took occasion once to visit, is a 
small village in the province of Adel, on the African 
coast, about one hundred and twenty miles, or a day's 
sail, from Aden. It has a good harbor, and has for 
over two centuries enjoyed a name equal to its present 
reputation, such as it is. It was almost unknown to the 
Europeans till 1826, when a Mauritius brig was seized 
near the settlement, and part of the crew jnurdered. 
The Bombay government sent an expedition against the 
town, but through the intervention of Shumaka, a chief 
with whom I once made a short but gratifying acquain- 
tance, an amicable arrangement was made, by which the 
plundered property should be returned in annual 
instalments. 

The village contains a thousand or more cajan huts, 
which have no occupants one half of the year, excepting 
two or three families who remain there permanently. 
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No substantial buildings are to be found in the place, 
except two small forts. Such is Berbera if visited in 
September. But go there between the first of October 
and March, and the village will be found teeming with 
the life and bustle of not far from ten thousand people, 
of various nations, kindreds and tongues, who have come 
in caravans and vessels with the merchandise and pro- 
duce of their respective countries. In a day, as it were, 
from the quiet of desolation upsprings a mushroom city, 
or perhaps in more expressive words, an eastern bazaar, 
with its many manners, creatures, tongues and mingled 
discord. Many of these transient visitors accommodate 
themselves in skin tents, thus forming a large encamp- 
ment. These tents are not more than six or eight feet 
square and in each of them a dozen or more persons find 
temporary homes, amid skins for bedding, earthen 
cooking pots, stones for pounding corn, and wooden 
bowls, which make up their entire furniture. When 
the traders have disposed of their merchandise they, 
Arab like, 

" Strike their tents and softly steal away," 

leaving theif*^room for others, who soon come to make a 
part of the ever changing population. The Aden 
traders, taking advantage of the monsoons, are enabled 
to monopolize the larger part of the trade of Berbera, 
and obtain from this market, hides, ivory, ostrich 
feathers, mastic, ambergris, and superior qualities of 
gums. The single article of gum arabic annually pur- 
chased for the Aden markets, is worth several hundred 
thousand dollars. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Departure from Aden. — PiJgrim packet. — Babel Mandeb Pea 
— Perim Island.— Captain Kidd. — Sea of Edom. — Coral ree: 
— Mocha harbor. — An unwelcome visit from the English.- 
Mocha boat. — Expensive honors. 

When Abd Rahaman, in reply to my inquiry for 
comfortable passage in his vessel, then ready to sail fro: 
Aden for Mocha, signified to me, as he pointed over h 
right shoulder, that one room was engaged as a haren 
and another, as he pointed over his left shoulder, as tt 
mahlem's quarters, and that there was still another, i 
he pointed before him, which would be at my order, 
supposed that the two after state rooms were engager 
and that the vessel contained a fore cabin, to ha\ 
which I felt satisfied, and sent my haggage on boar( 
But it was far from pleasing, having paid exorbitar 
passage money, on boarding the vessel, to be shown m 
accommodations under a projecting portion of the poo 
deck, and my baggage there thrown under a rud 
catandah on which my bed was to be made. Howeve: 
having made a voyage two years before, with At 
Rahaman, and then learned his character pretty well, 
liad no hesitation in making a tender of a present 1 
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both him and his mahlem, which had the desired effect, 
and I was forthwith located in the mahlem's state room 
quite comfortably, as far as any comfort could be had in 
quarters adjoining the apartment used as a harem for 
half a hundred women and their numerous responsibili- 
ties, who, suffering from the annoyances of the swarms 
of musquetoes, nail-gnawing cockroaches and vermin, 
which infested the vessel, kept the air resonant with 
shrill squalling. 

The Hamadge, in which I took passage, proved to be 
a pilgrim packet, of two hundred tons burden, on her 
way from Cochin to Jiddah, with two hundred and 
sixty passengers, who were spending the small hoardings 
of their lives on a religious visit to the holy city of 
Mecca. A great part of the pilgrims were Malays, and 
bore with them plenty of everything so offensive that 
even the nakhoda, not an over fastidious Arab, on looking 
into the hold of the vessel upon the miserable living 
cargo, could not repress the remark, ^^ Turhab-cathereP* 
" Plenty of dirt.'' 

Having been drifted about by light winds, it was not 
till the third morning after leaving Aden, that we 
passed Babel-Mandeb Peak, rearing its lofty summit of 
black crumbling rock, eight hundred feet above our 
heads, and entered Babel-Mandeb Strait, or the Gate of 
Mourning. We passed through the narrow strait, 
which is about a mile and a fourth wide, between Babel- 
Mandeb Peak and Perim Island. Speaking of Perim 
Island, it will be remembered that Capt. Kidd, who, in 
1697, sailed from New York, in the Adventure Galley, 
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in search of buccaneers, turned pirate, and near here, 
captured a rich Queda merchantman. He landed upon 
this island, and who knows but that the long sought 
after buried treasures of the daring buccaneer may yet 
be unearthed at Perim Island 7 Surely it looks like 
the place of all places the twice hanged captain would 
have chosen to bury his bible to gain the good graces of 
the evil one. The English had a force stationed here 
when Bonaparte had thoughts of subduing India. 

Having passed the strait of Babel- Mandeb, we entered 
upon the Red Sea, or Sea of Edom, so called from the 
nickname of that famous pottage lover, Esau, and soon 
arrived opposite Mocha. Several extensive reefe of 
coral obstruct the navigation into Mocha harbor ; but, 
as we had not the bad fortune to come into dangerous 
proximity to them, no opportunity was given for search 
beneath the clear green waters for those splendid n}sq[Ni 
of coral landscape, made up of green meadows and fiel^ 
and thick forests filled with meandering multitudes of 
the finny tribes of every brilliant hue, that may still 
exist hereabouts, for aught I know to the contrary, as 
of yore supposed. 

Mocha harbor is open and insecure, being without 
shelter saving that afiforded by a sand bank forming its 
southern side, which partially breaks the force of the 
sea during the south monsoon. The harbor is situated 
in latitude 13^ 20' N., and longitude 48^ 20' E., and 
is about forty miles N. N. W. from the Strait of Babel 
Mandeb, and one hundred and fifty miles by sea, or 
three days' journey on camels, from Aden. Two low 
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points of land, extending seaward about two-thirds of a 
mile and curving inward, make tbe harbor of a horse 
shoe form. Upon the narrow extremities of each of 
these points are fortifications, mounting sixteen or 
eighteen guns, but they are of as little strength as those 
which were battered down by English cruisers, during 
Haya Fatt's reign at Mocha, between the years 1809 
and 1812, under the following interesting but sanguinary 
circumstances. 

A captain of an English man-of-war had punished \ 
and confined at his boarding house an Arab mahlem and 
his slave. Haya Fatt, the governor, ha^dng sent to 
learn the reason of this treatment of his subjects, his 
messenger was answered by being spit upon by the 
captain. By command of the governor his soldiers 
robbed the captain, killed several of his body guard and 
forced him to leave the city. On the arrival of the 
captain at Bombay, the government of that place being 
made acquainted with some of the facts, sent several 
vessels to Mocha, which besieged and did much damage 
to the city and also leveled the south fort. The English, 
supposing that the north fort had been deserted, 
^patched a boat with one white person and twelve 
Lascars to take possession of the same. On landing 
they were surprised by the Arabs who were in conceal- 
ment there, and their heads were carried to the governor 
« trophies. Both the forts were destroyed in 1820 by a 
cruiser of the East India Company. 

Before the packet came to anchor, Abd Bahaman 
toU me his determination to turn his loathsome cargo 
15 
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ashore to bathe at the entrance of the harbor. I there- 
fore lost no time in securing a passage to the shore in 
the fii*st boat that came along side ; and, haying obtained 
the time of day of the savage sea Connie^ or helmsman, 
who was sitting in an armchair at the wheel, keeping the 
hours with a string of leather bits and an hour glass. 
I bade Rahaman adieu, and took my seat in the new 
conveyance along side, which proved to be a shell of a 
canoe, the planking of which was sewed together. A 
small sail was hoisted forward, and, its sheet being 
hauled well aft, the rudderless craft was steered and 
kept in the wind by those on board, by fleeting forward 
when wishing to come to, and aft when desiring to &11 
off. Contrary to expectation a landing was effected in 
safety, though I was drenched by a green sea before we 
liad made a boat's length from the vessel. " Moyah 
viafeesh! — '^ No water,'' said the boatman to me in 
encouraging tones as I had entered the boat ; but never 
a word had the rogue to say in reply to my ready 
exclamation, ^'Moyah cathereT^ — "Plenty of water," 
as each sea dashed over me, but ^' Erusha feesa T — 
'•We go fast." 

Landing at the pier one is obliged to pass with every 
importation through the gate named Bab Sahael, at the 
head of the pier, where no personal baggage will escape 
the vigilant inspection of the port master, and subalten 
officers, unless by a special permit from the governor, 
or willful oversight purchased for a small sum of money. 
A single guide conducted me to the governor's palace. 
This simple escort was quite an agreeable improvement 
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on the burdensome parade which was once customary, 
as many, who traded here twenty or thirty years ago, 
will recollect ; when an American captain, on landing, 
was accompanied to the governor by an escort of several 
horses led by servants, preceded by a number of 
drummers and a mob of loafers, while the recipient of 
the honor followed on foot^ and was expected to pay 
not only for the escort, but also for the bullock, usually 
sent by the governor on board his vessel soon after 
arrival. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Mocha continued. — An old storj. — The first trading vessel. — 
Sheik Shathalee. — Early history of its trade. — Trade with 
Americans. — Decline and causes.— Mahomed Bon Elmas. — 
Capture of the city. — Its recapture. — Bedoween cunning.— 
Instance of courage and patriotism. — Visit of the Imaum of 
Sana. — Sacking of Naaman. — Death of the Imaum of Sana. — 
Mocha transferred to the Turks. — ^Turkish governor. — Modes 
of punishment. 

Any communicative Arab will tell the following story 
about the early history of Mocha, with more or less 
modification. 

A little over two centuries ago, thci*e dwelt near the 
beach, enclosed by the two sandspits forming the harbor, 
a worthy fisherman, whose learning, wisdom, and 
pious observance of all the tenets of the Moslem faith, 
had collected around his humble hut the dwellings of a 
band of devoted pupils to be instructed in the religion of 
their great Arabian legislator and prophet. One day a 
ship from India, and bound to Jiddah, was driven by 
adverse winds into the cove, and, while there detained, 
the crew visited the settlement near the beach, and* 
were entertained by the holy Sheik, who regaled them 
with cofiee, a beverage till then unknown to his guests. 
The Sheik, learning that the captain was ill on board 
his vessel, extolled the sanative virtues of coffee, and 
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sent some as a present to the captain, by the returning 
crew. The prescribed medicine was taken, the captain 
recovered his health, visited the shore, made confidence 
with the people, bartered his cargo for coffee and sailed 
for home, where the worth of the rare and newly discov- 
ered product was quickly acknowledged, and successive 
voyages soon established a lucrative cpmmerce, and thus 
founded and gave a world wide repute to the city of 
Mocha and many of the neighboring inland towns. The 
koljr Sheik's reputation was continued to him among his 
people till his death, when a costly mosque was erected 
as a memorial of his virtues, on the site of his fisher's 
tut. In so high veneration was this edifice held by the 
Mocha Arabs, that when the Bedoween Arabs seized 
Mocha they destroyed the building, jealous that Sheik 
Shathalee was more reverenced than Allah. It was 
' afterwards rebuilt and remains at the present day, inside 
of the walls of the city. A well and one of the gates of 
the city also bear the name of this patron saint. 

European vessels for the first time entered the harbor 
of Mocha under the command of Albuquerque, the 
Portuguese general, in 1513. At that date Mocha was 
but a village of small importance. Twenty-five years 
subsequent, Soliman Pasha, on his return from an expe- 
dition against Diu, found it under Ottoman control, 
which may be supposed to have continued until 1609, 
when the English, under Alexander Sharpey, first 
visited the . Red Sea. The place was then under the 
anthority of a Turkish governor, whose successor, the 
year following, not affecting intercourse with the 
15* 
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English, took Sir Henry Middleton prisoner, and 
detained him as such for some time. India and Egypt 
then recognized Mocha as a mart of ocmsidei'ablc 
importance. The Dutch next came, and before 1708 
built a factory, the ruins of ivhich are still pointed out 
The French also, about the same time, through Monsieur 
De La Marveille, erected a factory, which still remains 
in a good condition, notwithstanding the French ill- 
naturedly bombarded the town in 1788, to obtain 
payment of eighty-two thousand crowns due the French 
East India Company. In the year 1800, when the 
Americans adopted the popular idea of invigorating the 
body and clarifying the mind with the berry of Mocha, 
sixteen thousand bales of coffee were annually sent by 
dows to Jiddah, and thence by caravans to Constanti- 
nople, or by sea to Suez, and across Egypt to Abyssinia. 
whence it found its way over Europe. To Salem 
merchants belongs the credit of striking out at this time 
a new branch of maritime trade, which amply rewarded 
their enterprise, if anything can be judged from the 
fact that in 1805 a favorable trade and increasing 
competition had raised the price of coffee to fifty dollars 
a bale : and even at this price so great was the demand 
that eleven American vessels were at the port of Mocha 
at one time waiting for cargoes. Another interesting 
fact, and one to be proud of in our commercial history, 
is, that until the year 1822, at which time Mocha was 
paying an annual tribute of one thousand bales of oofiee 
to the Pasha of Egypt, no direct trade had been carried 
on between Mocha and Europe by sea, except by 
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American vessels, the cargoes of which were purchased 
abnost exclusively with specie. 

Other countries having entered successfully into 
competition with Arabia in the cultivation of coffee, in 
1882 the trade of Mocha had begun very sensibly to 
diminish. Other causes assisted greatly to lessen its 
importance, and no other one more than the frequent 
dianges of its rulers, whose usual policy appears to have 
been, on retiring, to secure everything of value within 
their control, even by imprisoning and torturing the 
wealthy merchants and confiscating their property. 
Traders were thus constrained not to become permanent 
lendents. To this may be added the constant fear of 
4e plundering excursions of neighboring tribes of Bedo- 
weens, who were always found ready to enlist under any 
leader for their immediate purpose of rapine. A recital 
to this point may not be without interest. 

In the year 1832, Mahomed Ben Elmas and Osman 
Aga, the first a Georgian by birth and in command of 
tbe cavalry, and the other an Albanian general of 
infimtry, in the service of the Pasha of Egypt, made a 
demand on Kourshid Bey, governor of Mecca, for 
twenty months arrears of pay due themselves and the 
soldiers under their command, among whom were five or 
8ix hundred Albanians. Kourshid Bey referred the 
daimants to the Pasha, by whom he was directed to 
temporize with them until he could send them to Cairo. 
The bearer of these despatches was seized by those 
whose rebellion could no longer be concealed, and who 
at imce formed the resolution to seize Jiddah and Mecca, 
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and \my themselves with their treasures. Having seized 
seven of the Pasha's ships, then at Jiddah, Mahomed 
Ben Elmas sailed with three thousand men to Zebeed, 
and after a fight of twenty days succeeded in capturing 
the place, and put to death the governor of Zebeed by 
excruciating torments, having ordered his brains to be 
fried out by barbarously encasing his head in a red hot 
copper cap. They next proceeded to Hodeida, easily 
took possession of it, and imprisoned Syed Abdallah 
Grabe, shcriflF of Zebeed, Hodeida and Mocha, for three 
days, at the end of which time he was treacherously 
murdered. On the following night, November 13, 
1832, a brilliant meteoric shower occurred, which 
the greatly terrified Arabs at Mocha, on hearing of the 
sheriff -s violent decease, attributed to that melancholy 
event. 

Mahomed Ben Elmas next captured and fortifie<l 
Mocha, and here remained over a year, defying the 
Pasha and characterizing his government by extreme 
cruelty and tyranny. The Pasha's naval force accom- 
plished the destruction of his fleet in Mocha harbor, 
before the close of the next year, and the aid of the 
Ali bin Magathas, a formidable tribe of Assair Bedo- 
weens, was hired to depose the rebel chieftain. It is 
said that these new allies marched to recapture Mocha 
with wild determination, fearless of death, and each one 
wearing his own burial cloth. Arriving at the walls 
they met with desperate resistance from within, but in 
less than three hours mounted them, over piles of their 
own dead, and, taking possession of the place, killed a 
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large number of Turks and drove many into the sea. 
Such Turks as escaped the general massacre were 
ordered to leave the city in twelve days. Mahomed Ben 
Elmas, having taken refuge in a boat without oars or 
sails, while floating out to sea, was rescued by a boat 
from the East India Company's ship Tigris, then in the 
harbor, in which, with a few surviving Turks, he sailed 
to Bombay and eventually returned to Cairo. The city 
being recaptured, the Bedoweens proceeded to sack 
and plunder. They punished all forcible resistance 
with death, and stripped and confined many of the 
citizens till their depaiture &om the city. The Banian 
traders lost their entire property. Some had thought to 
save their wealth from the grasp of the marauders by 
secreting it in the ground ; but the Bedoweens astutely 
sprinkled the ground with water, which was soaked in 
by the recently disturbed earth, and the place of de- 
posit was thus discovered. 

Many incidents growing out of this seizure of Mocha, 
are related, illustrating the valor and patriotism of 
the citizens. During the sacking of the city, several 
hundred Bedoweens having been enticed, by the 
promise of treasure, into a building by the sea side, a 
resolute Turk discharged his pistol into a powder maga- 
zine under the building, and sent himself and the whole 
company, including fifty or sixty of his own country- 
men, into that sleep that knows no waking. The 
massacre of every Turk that could be discovered imme- 
diately followed. When the Bedoweens had retired, the 
Pasha gave Mocha to the sheriflF of Mftcca. who leased 
it to the sheriff of Sa^^** 
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During the year 1847, the Imaum of Sana, the 
capital of Yemen, having purchasecl the united action of 
his Bedoween subjects, was successful in expelling the 
Assair Arabs from Yemen, and appointed governors at 
the principal seaport towns, making his own residence 
at Hodeida. 

In February 1848 the Imaum made a visit to. Mocha 
with a splendor of military display such as was seldom 
if ever witnessed in the country. He entered the city 
from the road leading to Zebeed, which was at an early 
hour of the day lined with innumerable hosts of spec- 
tators and filled to its whole extent with caravans of 
mules, horses and camels laden with water, provisions and 
military supplies, moving slowly into the city in advance 
of the honored ruler and his forces. Before noon, clouds 
of dust filling the distant air announced the approadi of 
the royal train, and soon a cavalcade of abont five 
hundred Arabs, mounted on fleet and powerful Arabian 
horses, with rich dresses, turbaned heads, flashing 
cimeters and feather tipped spears, entered one of the 
gates of the city. The cavalcade was followed by ten 
thousand Bedoween foot soldiers, regularly officered and 
divided into companies, each composed of about one 
hundred men. They were all dressed in Bedoween 
costume and armed with matchlocks, swords and short 
daggers. Their march was constantly animated by the 
loud chaunting of the men and the clangor of snch 
maii;ial music as could be produced from shrill sounding 
trumpets and copper drums, with which each company 
was furnished. Next after the foot soldiers came the 
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. principal Arab merchants and citizens of Mocha, who 
had left the city early, in the morning and gone out to 
meet the Imaum. Their manly forms, clothed in 
costly head dresses and flowing robes, and the noble and 
richly decorated horses of their gorgeous train presented 
a richness of splendid display that deservedly drew from 
the Imaum the highest encomiums and expressions of 
approbation. At this part of the procession a large 
green silk banner, having a text from the Koran 
thereon inscribed in silver letters, was with difficulty 
borne by two men through the throng of excited and 
shoating Arabs that gathered about it, and announced 
the near presence of the Imaum, who was surrounded 
by his suite of officers all splendidly dressed and mounted 
on Arabian steeds of pure descent and all armed with long 
spears decorated with horses' tails and bunches of black 
ostrich feathers. The Imaum, a young and noble 
looking person, was magnificently dressed, and rode 
unarmed upon a black charger profusely adorned with 
trappings of great cost and brilliancy. Over the 
Imaum's head was borne a large umbrella, covered with 
green and crimson silk, which, as it was kept in rotary 
motion, afforded constant shade and air. In the rear of 
Ae procession, came pouring into the city the innu- 
merable multifarious crowd collected from the city and 
the country, whose unanimous shouts of welcome and 
joy rent the air in concert with the voices of the 
multitudes who from the streets and house-tops 
praised God that he had again restored the city and 
country to its rightful ruler. The whole procession. 
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from it:5 beginning to its end. composed of so many noble • 
men and prancing steeds, and brilliant throughout with 
glittering arms, flaunting plumes and splendid dresses, 
presented an array so inconceivably imposing that the 
triumphal entry of the Imaum of Sana into Mocha -will 
be long remembered, as well as some of the sad events 
that took place during his stay, of which the following 
is one. 

A caravan proceeding to Mocha was intercepted and 
plunderetl near Naaman, a village situated a short 
distance from Mocha. During the day on which the 
account of this robbery was brought to the city, con- 
siderable excitement existed among the citizens: and 
after the gates were closed for the evening the constant 
beating of drums and discharge of fire-arms indicated 
exciting movements among the military, the result of 
which was, that, about ten o'clock, the Imaum, at the 
head of a large force of troops left the city, leaving it 
comparatively quiet for the rest of the night. The 
next morning a part of the soldiers returned to the 
city, bringing with them cattle, mules, goats, sheep. 
household furniture and plunder of various descripti(ms 
from the village of Naaman, which the Imaum had 
caused to be sacked and plundered during the night. 
Later in the day, the Imaum, with the main body of his 
forces, returned, bringing seventy prisoners chained 
together, some of whom were compelled to carry the yet 
warm and gory heads of seven of the chief men of 
Naaman. The heads were suspended over one of the 
gates of the city, as a terrible admonition to those evil 
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disposed. Such of the prisoners as could not ransom 
themselves were imprisoned in the city jail, where they 
were kept in confinement until released by the Turks, 
who subsequently controlled the city. 

When the Imaum first entered the city, the troops 
sought the most comfortable accommodations they could 
find, though many were compelled to live in the streets 
and eating shops during the day, and to take shelter in 
the mosques at night. They lived in indolence and 
amused themselves as opportunities afibrded. To many 
who had never before visited the seaboard, the shipping 
in the harbor, and the flood and ebb of the tide were 
great novelties. Some would sit and watch the tide 
and waves for hours together. The accession to the 
population made by the military, constantly filled the 
streets, bazaars, houses, and the whole city to overflow- 
ing, and for a little time infused new life into the 
business of the place. 

But this comfortable state of things did not con- 
tinue long. The new comers soon became used to 
the new scenes and modes of life around them, and 
disaffection and impatience for other scenes began to 
fill their thoughts. Moreover the Imaum resorted 
to forced loans from the merchants that he might 
pay his soldiers. The merchants resisted, though often 
imprisoned, and the Bedoweens demurred at the delay 
made in the payment of their wages. Finally the most of 
the Bedoweens sought and obtained a better paymaster in 
the sheriff of Mecca, who came to Mocha with his hired 
followers, and drove the S^tia v»or)lp -^1^1- tbAir y^ung 
16 
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Imaum back to Sana, where the Imaum remained 
until 1850, when he was beheaded by his own subjects, 
who discovered that he was treating for the transfer of 
Sana to the Turks, who were then in possession of many 
of the seaports. The transfer of authority in Yemen 
from the sheriflF of Mecca to the Turks was quietly 
effected, and they still hold control of the greater 
portion of Yemen. 

In April, 1849, the Turks forcibly occupied both 
Mocha and Hodeida with small resistance and loss of 
life. A son of the sheriff of Mecca was appointed the 
governor, and though but sixteen years of age, he at 
once set about administering to his subjects the law as 
set forth in the seventy-five thousand civil and religious 
precepts of the Koran. He soon learned how to enforce 
the criminal laws in a rigid and summary manner. 
Complaints were made directly to the governor, who 
sent to the party charged by the complainant a chip or 
other small article at hand, which was as promptly 
answered as the most carefully drawn subpoena that 
ever issued from any enlightened court. Both parties 
were allowed to testify in the case while the governor 
sat in judgment. His judicial determinations were 
followed by various punishments. Willful murderj 
piracy and robbery were punished with death ; man- 
slaughter by heavy pecuniary penalties ; theft by catting 
off the hand when the property stolen exceeded a certain 
value ; although this punishment is seldom imposed, as 
the cutting off of the limb would deprive the criminal of 
the means of getting an honest livelihood. Crimes of 
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an inferior nature, for which no particular punishment 
was provided in the Koran, and when a pecuniary 
compensation would not answer, were punished by a 
severe beating with a cudgel or bastinado. I once 
saw a Turk most unmercifully beaten on two successive 
days, for having married an Arab woman. A poor 
debtor may escape with merely a severe beating if the 
demands against him are small ; but if his creditors are 
cruel and exacting he is confined in the city jail, where, 
without being obliged to work, his whole dependence for 
the support of life will be upon his relatives and friends. 
Having happened one day into the court-yard of his 
palace, I found the governor there examining a slave 
whose arms were lashed behind him, while an iron 
collar encircled his neck and was connected to his 
shackled ankles by a ponderous chain. By a rope, 
passed under his arms and through a ring bolt in the 
building, he was suspended with his toes just touching 
the ground, until by these means he was cruelly 
tortured into a confession of the theft of which he had 
been accused. From this unpleasant scene no very 
flattering opinion could be formed of the impartial 
lenience and humanity of governor Mohammed in his 
judicial administration. 
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Mocha continued. — Appearance of the city. — Dwellings. — 
Bazaar. — Present trade. — Rhinoceros horns. — Coffee plant.— 
American cotton goods.— Currency. 

Toward the sea, for a distance of half a mile, the 
city of Mocha is protected by a wall about sixteen feet 
in height, which is increased to twenty-five or thirty feet, 
as the wall takes a circular direction inland and encloses 
a circumference of about two miles. Ingress to the city 
is made through five gateways in the walls, named as 
follows : Bab Sahael, or the Sea Gate. ; Bab Sarire, 
or Small Gate; Bab al Amoody, and Bab Sandal, 
named from priests buried without the walls ; and Bab 
Shathalee, so called from the Sheik before named as the 
founder of the city. These gateways are defended by 
bastions, on which are mounted twelve or fourteen guns, 
the frequent firing of which would prove the demolition 
of their frail and fast decaying support. As an episode, 
they say of these guns that, when they were first pur- 
chased from the white infidels, the Arabs, thinking that 
they were the playthings of evil spirits, so enlarged the 
touch holes, that the guns could be loaded at either their 
muzzles or vents, at which, also, the charge would 
explode about equally. 
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To look at Mocha from the roadstead one might think 
the city blessed by the oversight of an indefatigable 
cholera-fearing board of health, such a clean and whole- 
some air is given to the walls, castles, kobas domes, min- 
arets and buildings, by the coating of whitewash which 
universally covers every structure. But on entering the 
city, such attractive ideas of cleanliness and comfort 
as a distant view of the place may have suggested are 
soon dispelled by a glance at the frequent accumulations 
of dirt, rubbish, and decayed buildings, the materials of 
which, being sunburnt bricks, coral and lime, are of such 
perishable nature, that they dissolve into mud after 
short neglect, and obstruct the intricate and irregular 
streets, the best of which, however much better they 
may be than those in general of eastern cities, are not 
over fifteen feet wide. 

The best dwellings, of which the palace of the 
governor is as imposing as any, face the sea. Some of 
them are builded four stories high, of brick and chunam. 
Each is ornamented in various parts of the outside by 
fantastic designs of white stucco. Turretted top walls 
fence in the flat roofs, which are the resorts for coffee 
sipping, smoking in the cool of the evening, snoozing in 
hot nights, and praying at stated hours of the day. In 
the lower or ground story, which is generally appropri- 
ated for a reception room, and chimneyless apartments 
for cooking, small square windows are inserted, with 
neither regularity nor method, apparently to suit the 
whims of the builder. From the second story, where is 
generally located the wom^p'^i b«»^^TP tr '^h\oh nnn^i })iit 
16* 
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the privileged are admitted, richly carved bay "windows, 
the lights of which are fashioned of colored glass and 
thin strata of transparent stone, transmitting a \erj 
pleasant mellow light, project over the street. Some- 
times these windows open into carved verandas, which 
are so trelliscd as to allow of fearless espionage from 
Tvithin. In the upper apartments, over the windows 
of the lower stories, are placed circular windows, two or 
three feet in diameter. Such may be the external 
structure of nearly every large house in Mocha. As to 
enter unasked into a dwelling is reckoned a great inci- 
vility among the Arabians, you must first ask leave. 
If the door porter admits you to examine the internal 
arrangements, they will be found decidedly bad, though 
the house may be one of the best in the city. The 
passages are narrow ; the stairways difficult to ascend ; 
and the floors of the twenty or thirty rooms too uneven 
to support a table on a level, for the mechanics use no 
level in their erection. The floors as well as the roof 
are made of chunam, supported by rafters laid closely 
together. On the ceilings, figures similar to those 
wrought on Persian mats are painted in lively colors. 
In some houses where the walls are not plastered the 
bare rafters are painted. Bathing rooms are deemed an 
indispensable convenience to every house, inasmuch as 
the Moslems consider cleanliness and external purifica- 
tion the key to prayer. Over the doorways, passages 
from the Koran are carved. 

As the description attempted to be given of the banan 
at Muscat may well be applied to that of any oansidcr- 
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able town of Arabia, I will not repeat a description of 
similar sights to be met with in the Mocha bazaars, 
which are made up of six feet square shops, occupied by 
carpenters, sandal makers, black, gun, silver and copper 
smiths, and other mechanics and trades people, who 
manufacture and sell a small assortment of coarse and 
inferior articles. Since the Turks have possessed the 
city, many shops have been opened and stocked with 
goods by Turkish dealers ; and the bazaars have pre- 
sented quite a lively and brilliant appearance during 
the evening, under the strict regimen of governor Mo- 
hammed, which required a lantern to be displayed at 
every door, and also that no person, under puj^alty of 
imprisonment over night and fifty lashes the next 
morning, should be out after dark without a lantern. 
By edict of the governor, the gates of -the city arc 
opened at sunrise and closed at sunset. 

The trade of Mocha in former times has already been 
treated of At present it carries on a considerable trade 
with Bombay, Calcutta, and ports on the Persian Gulf, 
by bugalas, which leave Mocha from tlie middle of 
August to the middle of September, and making one 
voyage annually, return with the favorable monsoon, 
from January to March inclusive. Exports to the 
above named places are made in coffee, senna, aloes, 
skins, koke, and Abyssinian produce, such as arabic, 
myrrh and other gums, gold, ostrich feathers, ivory, 
-civet, etc. Returns are taken from Bombay and 
Calcutta in rice, iron, lead, hard ware, raw cotton, and 
cottons of British manufacture ; from the Persian Gulf, 
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ill dates, tobacco, pearl and tortoise shells ; and in silks, 
cloths, etc., from Surat. Many rhinoceros horns are 
brought from Abyssinia to this place for manufacture 
into cups and boxes. They are unlike the horns of 
other animals in that they are solid and without marrow. 
Rhinoceros hides also find a ready sale here, to be made 
into shields, which are impervious to the stroke of a 
sword, and generally in use with the Bedoween soldiers. 

Mocha has for over fifty years been the principal seat 
of the coffee trade of Yemen, although Aden is now 
entering upon a successful rivalry for the eminence 
which a monopoly of this branch of eastern commerce 
might j^T to any seaport that can secure it. Coffee 
began to be a common beverage in Ambia about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and the Arabians 
have since sedulously cultivated and jealously prohibited 
the exportation of this native plant of Yemen. It has 
however been introduced from here into other countries 
without the anticipated injury to the wealth and 
property of Arabia, as Mocha coffee is still regarded 
the most excellent and expensive coffee cultivated. 

The coffee plant grows sixteen or eighteen feet high, 
with an upright stem covered with a light brown bark. 
Its branches grow horizontally and opposite, crossing 
each other, and form a pyramidical appearance. The 
leaves grow on the opposite side of the branches, to the 
length of four or five inches, and to half that width in 
the middle. The flowers, growing in bunches at the 
junction of the leaves, are white, maturing first into 
green, then red berries resembling bunches of cherries, 
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each of vhioh contains two kernels. But one crop is 
annnally produced, which is gathered in the months of 
January and February. For the purpose of being 
dried in the sun, the gathered coffee is spread on the 
house-tops, or cleared spaces of ground, where it is 
frequently watered to open the koke, or shell, which is 
always separated by grinding before packing. The 
o(dke raised at Annas and Sana, which is held in the 
best estimation, is generally diied upon temporary 
floors, covered with a compost of clay and cow ordure, 
which protects the coffee from vermin and also gives it 
a permanent yellowish color. How perceptibly such a 
compost may affect the taste of the coffee would doubtless 
be a matter of inquiry with the tidy, cow-loving Hindu 
house-wife, who uses a solution of it to purify her 
parlors, ornament her walls and doorways, and for 
numerous other purposes. 

Large quantities of coffee arrive at Mocha, from 
March to the latter part of July, from the coffee 
districts within twenty days' journey. Camels are 
employed in its transportation, each of which carries 
about six hundred pounds, contained in two sacks. 
They are driven in long trains of fifty or more, arranged 
one behind another, the head of each being tied to the 
tail of the camel immediately before him. Thus 
arranged but few drivers are necessary. 

AH coffee from the country is first taken to the 
custom house, a large building one hundred and fifty 
bet square, near the sea gate, where it is stored to be 
inspected by the governor, who visits the custom house 
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daily. Here, also, the duties are fixed, at the rate of 
seven per cent on Arabian exports and imports, two and 
a half per cent on English and three per cent on 
^^ American imports. A double duty is imposed on smug- 
gled goods. From the custom house the coffee is taken 
to the gowdowns, or warehouses of the merchants, several 
of which are attached to the walls of the custom house 
and rented by the government. There it undergoes the 
process of being cleared from pebbles and dirt by means 
of sieves. Those who do this tedious work of garbling, 
though expert in their calling, earn but the value of 
five or six cents daily, a portion of which earnings is 
paid to one of their number who acts as their overseer, 
and to whom the purchaser must complain if he has 
any fault to find. An active man may garble two or 
three bales in a day, and a smart woman half as much. 
Having been cleaned, the coffee is packed in bags for 
exportation, and if good should be free from white and 
black kernels and have an aromatic smell. 

But few Arabs, and those the wealthier class, indulge 
as a general habit in the luxury of coffee. It has often 
been disputed whether coffee does not come under the 
prohibition of the Koran, which forbids the use of 
strong and inebriating liquors, as it is a "wtell known fiict 
that the fumes of coffee have some effect on the imagina^ 
tion. Its use is however generally tolerated and many 
Arabs say *' that a dish of coffee and a pipe of tobacco 
are a complete entertainment." They drink it without 
either milk or sugar, after it has been pounded fine in • 
mortar and then steeped. All classes use a very palat- 
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able beverage made from the koke, or coffee shell, which 
goes by the name of kawha. It can be obtained at the 
numerous and much frequented coffee shops, where 

" Well seasoned bowls the gossip's spirits raise," 

for half a cent a quart. 

Coffee, senna, hides, skins and gums are the principal 
articles procured here by Americans. In part return 
for these, American cotton goods are disposed of at small 
profits. These goods were first introduced here in 1832, 
and after the obstacles thrown in the way of their intro- 
duction by the Surat merchants, who had perfect control 
of this branch of trade, were surmounted, they soon 
superseded cottons of British manufacture, being 
stronger and better able to undergo the ruinous Arabian 
process of dyeing. They are mostly made up into 
robes, in the following manner. Pieces about twelve 
feet long are dipped into a solution of indigo, and after- 
wards into one of gum arabic. Having been dried, the 
cloth is spread over a smooth log, on opposite sides of 
which sit two men, who, with tremendous blows, hammer 
the cloth till the surface is uniformly glazed. These, 
when raveled three or four inches' deep at the ends, are 
ready for the country markets, where, with a waistcoat 
of the same material, they constitute the common Bedo- 
ween dress. 

The principal currency at Mocha is in German 
crowns, free from holes and flaws. They are considered 
of the value of Spanish dollars, which pass with no 
objection. American ^l^iTa^s^ a^ Tiot flVr^n Venetian 
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sequins and Spanish doubloons are among the gold coins, 
and piasters, half piasters, and commassees, among the 
smaller pieces of money. Commassees vary in value 
as the governor chooses. Some days five hundred and 
fifty of them may pass for a dollar, but a few days 
after fifty more may be required to make up the same 
value. Arabs at Mocha give no credit and receive no 
interest for money loaned. 
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Mocha continued.— Climate. — Simoon. — Locusts. — Diseases.—* 
Doctors.— Products. — Water. — Domestic animals. — Camel 
ride. — ^Arab pic-nic. — Slavery. 

The temperature of the climate of Mocha during the 
spring and autumn months is about that of a New 
England midsummer. The average height of the 
mercury throughout the whole year is between the nine- 
tieth and hundredth degrees. But during the summer 
months the heat is intolerably intense, and the wonted 
cool and unnoticed flow of blood in a New England 
microcosm is so quickened into heated and nervous 
throes by the impulsive engine within, that one is 
obliged to keep perfectly quiet at noon-day, with the 
mercury sometimes at the one hundred and twentieth 
degree, and hope that the heat may not increase a 
single degree for fear his body would actually melt. 
The nights are but little cooler than the days, and 
the south-west winds continually blown from the 
African deserts have their high temperature but little 
reduced by their short passage over the Red Sea. 
Some one thus speaks of such nights as are experienced 
in this region : 
17 
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< ' 'lis night : but here the sparkling heaven shews 
No genial showers, or soft distilling dews. 
In the hot sky the stars, of lustre shorn. 
Burn o'er the pathway of the wanderer lorn ; 
And the red moon from Babel-Mandeb's strand, 
Looks as she climbs through pyramids of sand 
That whirled aloft, and gilded by her light 
Blaze the lone beacons of the desert night." 

Frequently during the year, but especially during the 
months of July and August, heavy black clouds gather- 
ing in the heavens, accompanied with distant lightning 
and thunder, give timely warning of the approach of the 
much dreaded simoon, which is generated in the exten- 
sive inland deserts. As the terrific gale passes over the 
country it whirls and drives with great violence a mass 
of moving sand in every direction. During the con- 
tinuance of this sand storm, the air for several 
hours sometimes, is as hot as a blast from a furnace, 
parching and drying the skin in a most painful 
manner, almost sufifocating persons exposed to its 
virulence and rendering it dangerous to leave the 
house. The boatmen navigatmg the Red Sea keep a 
continual look out for these violent gusts of wind and 
sand. They sometimes mistake for them the first 
distant appearance of the immense swarms of locusts 
that come up afar ofi" during the months of August 
and September, like dark, thick clouds, spreading over 
and darkening the heavens in their flight, for four or 
even eight hours or more together. It is no strange 
event for swarms to pass over Mocha of such astonishing 
magnitude that they could be numbered by hundreds of 
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trillions, and measured by hundreds of miles in length, 
hundreds of yards in depth, and tens of miles in width. 
These " daughters of heat " make a loud noise with 
their wings while flying. They are often eaten by the 
Arabs, who broil and fry them ; though they sometimes 
eat them without being cooked, and liken their flavor to 
that of nice sardines. 

The general health of the natives is good, and by 
them the summer season is thought to be more healthy 
than the rest of the year. But visitors from cooler 
climates are seldom fortunate enough to escape from a 
short stay here, without having made a more or less 
intimate acquaintance with the insane imaginings, and 
hot and cold shakes of the malignant Mocha fever. 
For this sickness the usual remedies applied are 
blisters, leeches, and cupping ; and through them great 
relief may be obtained. 

Many Arabs, believing that the ''ounce of preven- 
tion " against all prevailing diseases, is to be found in 
cupping, submit to the operation three or four times a 
year. To this end, a shaved portion of the head is 
covered by the larger end of a cow's horn, from which 
the air is exhausted by the respiration of the operator. 
The part thus benumbed is then scarified, and the horn 
being again applied, the air is exhausted till blood 
ceases to flow. Severe headaches are said to be cured 
by applying a heated iron to the skin ; and so universal 
is this belief, that the heads of nine-tenths of the 
Arab population are scarred by the practice. Some 
other diseases are said to be cured by sympathy, and 
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oharcfts are resorted to, not only for cure, but for 
prevention of diseases. As the duration of life is r 
oned among the things pre-ordained by God, there 
no regular physicians among the Arabs. Practitio 
in the healing art bl^id their profession with e 
other calling, generally that of a barber, whose pf 
measured by the good resulting from his services, 
who exacts no fee unless the patient recovers, 
exemplifying the truth of the epigram — 

** A land thefe is where doctors die 
Of hunger, they're ao poor. 
The reason ia, none pay them there 
But those they truly cure." 

When a cure ia effected the barber gets his fee, 
no thanks, all feelii^ of gratitude for his skill 
success being made payable to Allah. 

Though the soil in the immediate vicinity of M< 
is sandy and barren, not far inland from the city ti 
are large elevated tracts of land where copious sho^ 
and dews are frequent in certain seasons of the y 
and the country is fruitful in coffee, dates, wheat, gr 
of many varieties, mangoes, bananas, pomegram 
peaches, apricots, quinces, plantains, limes, lem 
melons, brinjals or egg-plants, corn, radishes, oni 
beans, cucumbers, sweet potatoes and other vegetal 

At Mocha good water is scarce and dear. All th 
used for drinking and culinary purposes is drawn i 
three wells located a mile from the city, named resp 
ively, Shathalee, Belayley and Naaman. These ii 
are surrounded, at a level from the ground, by -w 
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eurb stones, in which troughs are hollowed out for 
wintering camels and other animals. The water, when 
•first drawn, is unpleasantly brackish, and its quality at 
any subsequent time is but little improved by the filthy 
Bkin vessels in which it is conveyed to the city, on 
consumptiye looking jackasses. 

Among the domestic animals are horses, mules, 
camels, sheep, cows, asses, cats, dogs, gazelles and 
rabbits. The sheep here obtained are inferior to the 
Abyssinian sheep. The cows have a hump on their 
backs, and yield but little milk. Birds are plenty in 
numljer and variety, yet among them are found very 
few good singers. 

No wheel carriages are used here, the most general 
mode of transportation being by camels, for which the 
males alone are serviceable. The flesh of the camel 
finrms a staple article of food, the head and neck being 
excepted, because one of the race unwittingly rendered 
these parts unholy by obtrusively poking his head and 
neck into Mahomet's tomb; Wellsted says that a camel 
is welcomed at its birth, by the Arab, with "another 
child is bom unto us." 

Upon the back of one of these '^ ships of the desert '' 
I made a trip on a sultry afternoon, through the country, 
to an Ajrab picnic given by Syed Abdallah bin Omar 
Sahfee, at the country seat of a wealthy Arab merchant, 
Abdul Rasool. But a word or two preliminary. Hav- 
fflg in mind Abdallah's invitation, I had for two days 
•Wmed to engage one of the tolerable Arabian horses to 
b© had, unwisely keeping an appetite for some better 
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choice, till finally I found that I must walk or take an 
ugly and famished camel with a small head) made 
expressive by little ears and small black bright eyes, 
and with a neck long enough to have allowed him to 
feed upon wayside herbage, even at his fastest pace. 
His body was disproportionately large, like a well disten- 
ded wind pouch, with a curved back, from the middle of 
which a single hump rose to an apex ten feet from the 
ground. His attenuated legs eloquently besought for 
some kind of pantaloon appendage to hide their disagree- 
able slimness. Had he been healthy and well fed, his 
dorsal hump would have been rough and fleshy, but a 
half starved existence had called upon that curious 
provision of nature to supply therefrom the chief 
nourishment of his body, until but little of it remained 
but the bony framework, presenting almost as many 
corners as a trapezihedron. The preceding unflattering 
description might safely be applied to all camels to be 
met with at Mocha. Having received a signal that his 
burden was in waiting, his ungainly legs were gathered 
under him, with his hind quarters towards the wind, as 
all camels do when left to themselves to take a posture 
of rest. Mounting the triangular saddle, the sight of 
which was enough to incapacitate one for sedentary 
pursuits, I gave the signal for his rise. This he accom- 
plished by a convulsive motion of his fore legs, where- 
upon his hind legs, which partial nature had provided 
with two separate joints, the one bending forward and 
the other backward, were straightened. A third motion 
of the fore legs, and the animal was upon all fourSy 
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ready for traTelling. Camels are frequently driven, or 
rather steered, by means of a string fastened ta the tail, 
its ends being held by the rider. Instead of this mode, 
a stick, with reins attached, had been passed through 
the nostrils of the animal I was riding. He started off 
uxwonoemedly with his light load at the rate of five or 
six miles an hour, over a good road lined on each side 
for several miles, with date groves, and in less than an 
hour brought me to the garden of Abdul Rasool, which 
was i^ipropriated, like several others in the neighborhood, 
to the eolture of a limited number of stinted date trees, 
herbs and yegetables, at great expense. All the planta- 
tions near the city are irrigated with water raised from 
wells by means of bullocks. Within Abdul Rasool's gar- 
den I found the governor and other worthies apparently 
joying" their host's hospitality in smoking, eating, 
quaffing coffee, and gossiping with numbers of Arabs, 
Persians, Suratmen and Turks. But the requisite 
source of pleasure on such occasions, that of female 
society, was not there to be found. A strict compliance 
with religious tenets made it strictly a male assemblage. 
Slavery is but nominal at Mocha, although many of 
the population are owned by wealthy persons through 
purchase. Cargoes of slaves are often brought to this 
port from Abyssinia. The men and boys are well 
treated, often taught to read and write, and seldom 
worked severely,^ the drudgery of labor being performed 
by hired coolies. Without showing any sense of degra- 
dation at their condition, the slaves frequently dress as 
expensively as their masters, and good behavior often 
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obtains for them manumission, or offices of trust while 
in willing bondage. . There are several instances at 
Mocha at the present time, of wealthy merchants and 
owners of many slaves, who formerly lived in servitude. 
An acquaintance of mine once expressed to an Arab 
merchant great surprise at seeing slaves so well treated. 
" Suppose," was the characteristic reply, " a man has a 
son whom he cannot trust, and a faithful slave who will 
make for him a good business, why should he not make 
the slave the same as a son 7" The offspring of male 
slaves are held in bondage, but if a slave marries an 
Arab woman, with his master's consent, ho becomes 
free. 



CHAFIER XXVIII. 

Mocha continued. — Population. — Somauli men. — Somauli 
women. — Customs of the Somauli. — Surat men. — Jews. — 
Bedoweens. — Beggars. 

The mixed population of Mocha is about twenty^ 
thousand persons. It is principally composed of Arabs, 
Somauli and Turks. 

To the southward of the walls of the city, the Somauli 
have a thickly settled village, composed of date leaf and 
pole huts, having conical roofs thatched with coarse 
rushes. The Somauli people found in the cities of 
Arabia are of a semi-barbarous race of shepherds 
inhabiting the eastern coast of Africa. The men are 
erect and tall, being seldom found less than five feet ten 
inches in height, and have well knitted limbs, without 
corpulence of body. Their facial features are aquiline 
and regular, not so lacking in expression as those of a 
pure negro, nor so pleasant as those of an Arabian. 
They dye their hair with chunam, drawing it out into 
divers directions, until the individual hairs stand out like 
the quills of an excited porcupine, and thus give to their 
heads the appearance of a large light brown mop, upon 
which they wear no covering. Some wear their hair friz- 
zled into ringlets', which a wooden skewer, answering the 
use of a comb, serves to adjust. Their unquestionably 
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perfect forms are unincumbered by dress, saving a cloth 
round the waist and descending below the knees, one end 
of which is thrown carelessly over the shoulder, so as to 
hide the breast. They are generous and pacific, though 
bold, but despicably lazy, throwing all the burden 
of family support upon the women, who industriously 
labor at mat-making, carrying water, and other menial 
duties. 

The women of Somauli descent are unexceptionable in 
form, and come as near being handsome as any of the 
sable daughters of Eve. With little or no vanity or 
fondness for dress, a simple smock of cloth, or tanned 
goat skin, reaching below the knees from beneath the 
arm-pits, suffices their wants, accompanied as it is with a 
head dress, worn upon the back part of the head, as 
ungraceful as uncomfortable, and in shape not unlike an 
ample meal-bag. The absence of this head dress desig- 
nates such females as are unmarried, who also wear 
their hair long and in neat braids. The women are the 
chief water-carriers of the city, and, professing the 
Moslem faith, are never made slaves. Whenever I 
have met with such of them as had but recently arrived 
from Berbera, and who were wholly unaccustomed to 
the sight of a white man, almost without exception they 
have started ofiF with their water vessels on their backs. 
like so many frightened antelopes. Even the appearance 
of that nondescript personage, who is said to be always 
present when spoken of, could not have been the cause 
of more colt-like antics, fearful and ludicrous distortions 
of the face and body, than I have innocently called forth 
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on such occasions. Others, with whom an occasional 
observation had dissipated whatever of fright attached to 
&8t sight, I have observed to step aside and give way to 
immoderate laughter at so homely an animal as a white 
man. The notion, so flattering to either party, that both 
may have originated from one primal stock, was startling 
enoudi to make me more than once an actor in a panto- 
mime, eclipsed only by the three chimney-sweepers, who 
met three Chinese for the first time, when each party 
laughed at the other till they were ready to drop down. 

Somauli children run about entirely naked, exhibiting 
a most curious caprice of their parents in the fashion of 
their hair, which is shaved from their heads with the 
exception of a narrow circle of brownish -tinged wool, 
two opposite points of which are connected by a narrow 
ridge passing over the crown of the head. 

It is quite common for a Somauli to ensconce him- 
self with his better half in a bag for a night's rest, in 
order to evade the attacks of trumpet tongued musquetoes 
and other night marauders upon comfort, which, while 
rebuking the neglect of natural laws, defy retaliatory 
measures. This custom I once heard broadly hinted at 
by a little Arab urchin, who, on meeting a naked 
Somauli boy, reproachfully greeted him with a derisive 
look and taunting phrase, signifying, " Fie ! your 
mother sleeps in a sack !'' 

The Suratmen are natives of Surat, in the province 
of Gujrat, in Hindostan, and like the few Banians here, 
are among the principal merchants, and only transient 
residents, returning to their homes when pecuniary cir- 
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cumstances favor. They liave a burial ground appropri- 
ated to their use and employ a person to keep it tidy 
and in good condition. They profess to be Muasulmen, 
but seldom attend at the mosque services. Their 
costume and customs are like those of the Arabians. 

Outside the walls of the city there is a little village. 
inhabited by Jews, who are as much despised liere as 
elsewhere. They do not engage in trade of any import- 
ance, but find employment in making matches, inats, 
and in the lower branches of labor. Several of them 
are good silversmiths. 

The Bedoweens of Mocha are of darker complexion 
than the native Arabs of the seaport towns. They 
come from the interior with the produce of Aeir 
country, and for trade. They exhibit on first arrival 
the same roving disposition and wildness of nature 
that they are accustomed to indulge in on their 
own highlands and deserts. Their clothing, fi)od 
and tents are of the same style and kind as those 
of a most remote ancestry. Some remain in the cdly.to 
obtain a livelihood ; others enter the Imaum's service ss 
soldiers, and as such are considered valiant. Tbeax 
frames are slender, with limbs well proportioned and 
naturally developed. They make no use of clothiiig 
except a waist cloth, which they usually wear without 
washing until it is rotted off by filth or worn to ragi by 
use. They wear the hair long and loose with no cover- 
ing to the head. An oval fibce, high forehead, promi- 
nent, aquiline nose, indicating the quick apprehension of 
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tie motives and intentions of others for which they are 
remarked, retreating chin, piercing black eyes with- 
drawing beneath projecting eyebrows, and a heathy 
brown complexion make up a strikingly fierce and 
unpleasantly severe physiognomy, somewhat increased 
in severity by mustaches and jet black beards, which 
they cultivate to considerable length. 

While walking the streets of Mocha one cannot fail to 
be struck by the crowds of beggars that throng every- 
where about, and who continually assail a stranger at 
all times and all places with, ^^ Anna meskan, hablee 
kaberaP^ — "lam poor, give me a cabera !" — or 
" Hablee bockskis r^ — "Give me a present!" Espe- 
cially importunate are they toward a white man — an 
^^Elf Frang,'^ or man of a thousand colors, whom they 
consider to be almost made of money, if their speeches 
signify anything, and whom they will abuse in most 
insolent terms if he walk among them closefisted. But 
if they succeed in touching the right cord of his sympa- 
thy and secure the gift of a commassee or two, of which 
there are several hundred to our dollar, then, strangely 
elated with the pittance, the recipient loudly proclaims 
his success with " Allah alfea .'" — " God give you 
health !" or " Salamat mericat .'" — " Good luck to 
your ship !" In an instant more the donor is sur- 
rounded by a legion of the lame, blind, decrepid and 
sick, of both sexes and of all ages, and by that most 
importunate set of the whole tribe, those who can dig 
but are not ashamed to beg, to the pitiful tales of many 
of whom their stout and healthy frames give the lie 
18 
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direct. It is a cheap amusement, aside from the chagrin 
on finding one's bounty improperly bestowed, to see how 
quick some of the crowd, as soon as their demands are 
complied with, find a good pair of leg^ or arms where 
before were but crippled limbs and all manner of distor- 
tion, and well distended bellies that just now appeared 
strangers to food. The boys have a way of giving their 
bellies a concave look by respiration, and with Iheir 
hands thereon laid, approach one with doleful look, and 
whimpering, ** Shookma mafeeshP^ — "I've had noth- 
ing to eat !" Throw them a few coins and the little 
impostors will come out of the scramble with mouths 
full of sand and commassees, and their gastric regions 
plump as black fish. 

'* Rue at haam kalcU a dam !" — *^ Go grind me a 
measure of juwarrie, or something of the kind," said I 
one day to a blind beggar, who came regularly under 
my window for alms. ^' Ewa habke kaber aanna shah 
rue here shahamaiiamiss halibul goolub^' — " Give me 
money and I'll go sell musqueto fat or pigeon's milk" — 
was his facetious reply, hardly to be expected from one 
quite too emaciated and thin to venture out on a windy 
day. Many of these (aleb, as they are named, show 
astonishing contentment in their most miserable condi- 
tion, with the prospect of having the same bettered only 
by death from starvation. Did all the wealthy Arabs 
in the city think with some Mahometans that prayer 
carries them half way to Allah, and fasting to the door 
of his palace, where almsgiving procures them admis- 
sion ; or did they even give in charity, the two per cent 
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of their property required by the Koran, the miseries of 
tlie unfortoBate poor would be greatly alleviated and 
their -cries of " Ya rabbia karrim /" would go up less 
fin94«eiitly by night to drown the noise of howling dogs 
and yelling cats that find a living in the streets and 
iiilly equal the beggars in number. Some Arabs give 
UberaUy on stated occasions, especially during the 
Bi>ii«M^ft»j or iCeasting month, when charity is thought to 
be thrice virtuous. Yet such may be considered as 
ajdendid exceptions that provoke no general imitation. 
So fiir aa Arabs generally are concerned Mahomet 
au|^ as well have suppressed the declaration that 
whoever does not duly pay his legal contribution of arms 
shall have a serpent twisted about his neck at the 
reaorrection. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Mocha continued. — Parsoes or Guebers. — Theip character.*— 
Personal appearance — Dress. — Females. — Religion. — ^Burial. 

—Bigotry. 

Occasionally a few Parsees may be found among the 
population of Mocha. They are not, however, .tolerated 
by the Arabs in large numbers. They are descendante 
from that singular class of religionists among the ancient 
Persians who adhered to the faith of Zoroaster, and who 
were mostly driven from their native land by the Arabs, 
who, after their conquest of the country, would not 
tolerate them as infidel worshippers of fire. Few can 
have neglected to read the melancholy story connected 
with one of the glorious but unsuccessful struggles of 
these fire- votaries against 

" The accursed race, -whose ruthless chain 

Had left on Iran's neck a stain 

Blood, blood alone could cleanse again," 

which the disguised sovereign lover Feramorz sang so 
beautifully to his young bride Lalla Rookh. 

Many of these exiles found their way to Bombay, 
Yezd, and other places in the province of Kerman, 
where their posterity now reside in large numbers. 
They are partial to the protection of the English govern- 
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ment, and many of them reside at Aden. The Parsees 
adhere strictly to the observances of their religion, and 
have never been known to adopt the manners of any 
oth^ sects with whom their busjness intercourse has 
l»roaght them. Their religion is politically a good one, 
and wherever found they are considered pattern citizens, 
by reascHi of a liberal and hospitable care of their poor 
—whom they do not permit to beg of other sects — their 
quiet energy, industrious habits, courteous address, 
tolerant loyalty and good morals. Than a Parsee, can 
be feand no HKwre feithful and enduring friend, no more 
assiduous catcher — and at the s^me time liberal squan- 
'dwer — of mcmey, no more skilful merchant or 
me^anic, no more tidy, accommodating and respectful 
servant. 

The personal appearance of the Parsee is favorable to 
his being set down as a h^mdsome man. His complexion 
is sallow and his countenance open, animated, and 
beaming with intelligence. His head and lace are kept 
smoothly shaved, saving a graceful mustache and a 
small lock of hair which is allowed to grow on either 
cheek beside the ears. His head dress is a high turban 
neatly made of chintz or muslin, as may be ttie rank of 
the wearer. The top of this peculiar construction 
resembles the £6rm of the paper boats made by urchin 
sdiolars as nearly aa anything now in mind. Hi3 
ginmg and muscular frame is concealed by a long, loose 
white gown having long tight sleeves, yelbw or red siU^ 
pantaloons made very loose, and tidy ^oes with pointed 
tumed-up toes. 
18* 
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The Parsees never intermarry with otb^ raxses. 
Among them the marriage contract is concluded by the 
parents at an early age of both the parties. Frequently 
couples are married before they have learned to prattle, 
and generally before the sixth year of their ages. The 
women of this class do not avoid public observation, 
and wherever found in Arabia or India, rank as the 
most beautiful and moral of their sex. Their complex- 
ions are fair and their manners agreeable and gracefuL 
A becoming robe of colored silk is worn by them, and 
they endeavor to adorn their natural beauty with extrav- 
agant profusions of ornaments and jewelry. 

The religion of these Guebers, is as peculiar as their 
dress and customs. They profess to adore one Grod, 
Immortal and Almighty. As visible images of the 
invisible Divinity, they worship the sun, moon and 
stars, and at sunrise and at sunset may be seen with 
clasped hands, and apparently in deep devotion, praying 
aloud to these symbols. 

*' Slaves of fire, who, mom and even 
Hail their Creator's dwelling place 
Among the living lights of heaven." 

They hold in reverence also the four elements of fire, 
water, air and earth, since they have been taught tliat 
the Creator forms from these the bodies of the animate 
world. They give pre-eminence, however, in their 
devotion to fire, seemingly paying to this symbol that 
reverence which their prophet enjoined upon them to 
show to the Deity. Every Parsee keeps a fire burning 
constantly in his dwelling house, which he always salutes 
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oa approaching it. A no less reverential salaam is made 
vkenaver a lighted lamp or candle is brought into his 
presence, and its flame is never allowed to be blown out 
by human breath, as thereby the flame would be vitiated. 
Should his dwelling take fire he would endeavor to 
smother the flames, superstitiouslj preferring to add fuel 
thereto rather than quench them with water, and thus 
place the two venerated elements at variance with each 
other. A large conflagration should never be arrested? 
aooording to their theory, unless by the demolition of 
adjoining buildings. 

Their veneration for fire constrains them not to bum 
Aeir dead, and the angel Espendermad commanded their 
prophet not to soil the earth with carcasses. Therefore 
when one of their number dies, he is wrapped in a white 
gfaroud, placed upon a bier and borne to the Parsee 
burial yard by several of his countrymen, at the head of 
a procession of Parsees walking two and two, whose long 
white gowns give them the appearance of a train of 
females attired in loose morning dresses. At the burial 
ground the remains of the deceased are placed upon the 
grated top of well built stone tombs, or towers fifty or 
sixty feet high, and there left exposed to be devoured by 
vultures. A curious superstition exists among them that 
if the birds first pluck out the right eye, the soul of the 
deceased is supposed to go to regions of happiness and 
rest ; but if the left be taken first, misery and tiredness 
will be its portion. Nota bene, A stone placed on the 
left eye seldom fails to secure the desired haven for the 
soul, which is believed to flit around the corpse until the 
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fourth day, when it departs to a place of reward or 
punishment. Punishment in a future world is not, 
however, thought to be by fire. This superstitious 
fancy and observance would hardly be complete did not 
some friend of the deceased, at a proper distance, 
anxiously await the birds' prognostic repast. 

So great is the bigotry of the Parsee, that he would 
as soon eat pork, which is a proscribed dish amoBg 
them, as eat with one of another nation, or eat anything 
cooked by other than Parsee servants. When a Parsee 
drinks he throws back his head and pours the oontentB 
of his drinking vessel into his mouth without touching 
liis lips to it 4 and into such ludicrous extremes does he 
carry his aw^e of contamination from other sects, that lie 
would destroy any vessel, however much he might valui^ 
it, that had been to his knowledge used by one of any 
other nation. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Mocba continued. — Arabian character.— Arab boys. — Costume 
of the males. 

Over one half of the population of Mocha is composed 
of Arabs, "who personate the indolent, ignorant, degraded 
and semi'barbarous descendants of a race that flourished 
"ii good old Saracen times, as superior architects, 
diemists «nd navigators, whose genius and enterprise 
gave to the world the valuable benefits of numerical 
eharacters, gunpowder, paper, cotton, and the use of the 
compass ; and whom old writers considered the fortunate 
denizens of a land of felicity, where was to be found the 
cradle of the human family, and which was made para- 
disaical with fragrant gum-weeping trees, odorous 
flowers and sweet scented woods, whose fragrance the 
winds caught up in distilling dews and showered in holy 
incense again upon a land 

" Where the gorgeous east with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric gold and pearls." 

The incidental remarks, made in previous pages, 
concerning the country, will, perhaps, assist the reader 
to judge whether such poetical descriptions may be now 
applied; and the crude accounts before given of the 
dwellings of -Mocha, will hardly rank them with those 
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^^ple?ias Arabiim domos^^^ which, by the way, howso- 
ever beautiful in marble and jewels, Horace thought less 
valuable to Maecenas than a lock of Licinia's hair. It 
is not my purpose to further contrast the present with 
the former condition of the Saracen race, still a few 
impressions received of the character and habits of the 
every day life of Arabians may be in place. 

Unlike the characteristic representative of any other 
people, the Arab lives in climate nurtured indolence, at 
peace with all the world, though passionate and quick 
when molested, and deeply sensitive to anything which 
may be construed into an injury; satisfied with his 
recluse and monotonous life ; good enough company for 
himself; minding his own business and letting other 
people do as they please ; never startled, never aston- 
ished ; a man of cheerful yesterdays and hopeful to-mor- 
rows ; making much of to-day in the enjoym^its of 
tobacco and kaht ; having no troublesome thought of 
preparation for sickness or old age, for God knows if 
he may live on the morrow and his fiimily will be 
under the protection of God if he should be taken away ; 
but in the full enjoyment of a careless life never made 
burdensome by settled melancholy, he moves on in one 
ceaseless round of quiet and happiness, whether his lot 
and condition be highly prosperous, or such as allows 
him but three cents' worth of food each day. 

Travellers have been inclined to delineate the char- 
acter of Arabians with too much prejudice and caustic 
unfairness. They have reproached them with cruelty to 
the sick and unfortunate ; and have denounced them as 
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Uan, swindlers, hypocrites, vain and arrogant loafers, 
tiU the whole vocabulary of blackguardism has been 
exhanated. For myself, well pleased with my inter- 
oeorse with them, in every situation and rank of life, 
fiom that of the Imaum to that of the beggar ; having 
•pent years on laud in their midst, and crossed thou- 
sands of miles of sea in their native boats, manned 
entirely by them, I am free to say that I have always 
teen called to notice their habitual kindness and fault- 
less observance of the sacred laws of hospitality. 
"Whoever," said the prophet, *' believes in God and the 
day of resurrection, must respect his guest." The Arab 
gives his hand and with it his heart to the sick and 
improtected stranger. '^ Afiiia dakheilahy^ — "I am 
tty protected," will generally elicit the protection of the 
person addressed, though spoken by one of a different 
religkm than his, and on whom he is accustomed to 
look, not with hatred, as is erroneously thought, but 
fvith a contemptuous regard that esteems him unworthy 
the trouble of conversion to his faith. Nor are the 
Axabe thieves or swindlers. On the contrary they 
rqpoee so much confidence in the honesty of all around 
tibem, that not unfrequently they attend {»*ayers while 
leaving their shops and merchandise unprotected and 
unharmed. Inclined to pardon and smile at their 
extravagance of language which makes their orators 
!<lift their heads from the dickey of reflection and 
remove the talisman of silence &om the treasure of 
upeech, to scatter brilliant gems and princely pearls in 
mirth-exciting delivery," an extravagance which leads 
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too many to class all their narrations with the story of 
Byron's three black crows, I was never so almost per- 
suaded to believe them falsifiers, as when one of their 
number told me in confidence that ^^ an Arab tells five 
lies to one truth," and was ever ready to consider them 
far more trustworthy than the Hindus, and frank and 
manly rather than hypocritical. They are moreover 
temperate and frugal as a people, agile rather than 
strong, ceremonious and ostentatiously polite, and while 
proud of the dogmas of the Moslem faith, are deaf to all 
arguments that might lead to the slightest innovation of 
their doctrines, which inculcate filial affection and grati- 
tude among their highest duties. These they cultivate 
with an assiduity worthy of the ancient Greeks, and no 
injury is sooner avenged than the defamation of a 
parent's character. " Allah," they say, " will pve 
them other wives and children, but only one &ther or 
mother." 

Arab boys are handsome and have very pleasing and 
mild expressions of countenance. They leave the 
harem when only five or six years old, after 'which 
their minds become mature with an incredible rapidity, 
and, as if with great repugnance for the period of child- 
hood, almost at once assume all the formal gravity of 
countenance, thoughtful expression and dignity of move- 
ment, so impressive in the aged Arab, whose piercing 
eye and hoary beard give him a venerable and honorable 
aspect when dressed in the simple and graceful oriental 
costume which with his person he is gratified to have 
complimented. 

Most articles of clothing worn by the males are 
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equftUjr suitable to persons of all ages. A white linen, 
or other cloth, which, by its colw and height, marks 
those claiming relationship to the prophet and those of 
jMOus celebrity, or sometimes a white cashmere shawl, 
woimd tastefally into the form of a turban, affords a 
head dress, comfortable, durable, portable, and at the 
same time becoming to the expressive physiognomy of 
the Arab. The turban is one o£ the four precious gifts 
which, according to an ancient proverb, God bestowed on 
the Arabians, viz : turbans in place of diadems, tents 
for Wtflls and bulwarks, swords for entrenchments, and 
forms for written laws. Under the turban a cotton or 
woolen skull cap is worn, which continues to cover their 
ahlived heads during the times of "devotion and the 
pursuits and amusements of home. The skull cap is 
usually colored deep red, and is ornamented by a dark 
blue tassel attached to the crown. About the loins a 
cotton cloth, called /oo/a, is usually worn, which is six 
or seven feet long and three wide, made at Muscat, the 
most fashionable colors of which are blue and white checks 
interwoven with red, yellow and othercolors, four or five 
imdieB deep at the border. One end of this cloth is placed 
on the left hip, while the other is carried over to the 
r^t hip, where the two selvedge edges are secured 
by tacking one beneath the other. Sometimes this 
doth is secured by a braided leather girdle, and when 
well arranged, reaches nearly to the ankles. The body 
ii further protected by a loose white cotton or silk robe, 
called kamees, with loose sleeves elegantly fringed and 
richly wrought about the neck, cu& and front, with 
19 
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needle work of colored silk, silver and gold thread. 
This robe is girt to the waist by a cashmere shawl, or 
expensively wrought sash, beneath which is secured by 
a leather belt, a jambea or short sword, the handle of 
which only is exposed. This weapon is not so generally 
worn by the merchants and wealthy Arabs at Mocha, as at 
Zanzibar and Muscat. The blade is made of Damascus 
steel, ten or twelve inches long, and the handle and 
sheath are profusely ornamented with precious metals. 
A long waistcoat is sometimes substituted for the robe, 
and within doors a dishabille of a white or brown cotton 
gown. In cooler weather the material for the outside 
garment is broadcloth of various colors, elegantly 
embroidered. This dress, opening in frcmt, is worn 
over the summer costume. To complete the costume 
sandals are worn, which are put oflF the feet on entering 
the house. A breach of such custom is called 
'^/ioaVaA," — '^bad." In making the sandal several 
thicknesses of leather are stitched together for a sole, 
with thongs of the same material. A wide band, orna- 
mented with leather of diflferent colors, passes over the 
instep, from the center of which a narrow band passes 
to the sole between the great and first toes. This 
simple arrangement is very comfortable to the wearer, 
whose henna-dyed and sinewy feet, strangers to the 
embarrassment of hose, or upper leather, never &il to 
elicit from anatomical connoisseurs the applause denied 
to the too often cramped and distorted feet of oar 
countrymen. 

Such persons as cannot afford the full dress as atove 
named, wear such portions as their means allow. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Mocha continaed. — ^Arabian women. — Marks of beauty. — Pecu- 
liar usages. — Dress. 

While speaking of Arabian men and their character, 
mention i?a8 omitted of that trait of disposition which 
refuses to the women of their country any character 
whatever, and looks upon them as devoid of reason and 
merely given as a means of sensual pleasure. Thus 
considered, the lamentable story of the life of an Arab 
female is in this wise brief. Bom in a harem, which 
will supply a home as she grows up, without other 
education than such as will enable her to gratify a vain 
love of dress, and to read the Koran, she is allowed to 
have no intercourse with or knowledge of the world, 
other than may be gathered from the circumference of 
prospect the center of which is her harem window. 
" Time, the scene shifter," brings her to a marriageable 
age, which is most bewitching between the fourteenth 
and seventeenth years, when she is wedded without 
choice or will on her part, and her new master intro- 
duces -her to a new circle of females, within whpse 
intercourse shut up and secluded from every public 
amusement and even from public prayers, she lives 
Arough a second scene of her one act life. The scene 
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again shifted by the death of her husband, forbidden to 
marry a second time, she remains a widow. Onoe 
more the scene is shifted, and she dies. The prophet 
has already written her character for wickedness, supe- 
rior cunning and general depravity when he affirmed 
that on looking into hell he found most of its inmates 
women. 

The excellences of an Arab belle are enumerated in 
the following summary of an eastern author : — '* Four 
things in woman should be black : the hair of the head, 
the eyo-brows, the eye-lashes and the dark port of the 
eyes. Four should be white : the complexion of the 
skin, the white of the eyes, the teeth and the legs. 
Four should be red : the tongue, the lips, the middle of 
the cheeks and the gums. Four should be round : the 
head, the neck, the forearms and the ankles. Four 
should be long : the back, the fingers, the arms and the 
legs. Four should be wide : the forehead, the eyes, the 
bosom and the hips. Four should be fine : the eye- 
brows, the nose, the lips and the fingers. Four should 
be thick : the lower part of the back, the thighs, the 
calves of the legs and the knees. Four should be small : 
the ears, the breast, the hands and the feet : and it has 
been added metaphorically, four should be short : the 
hands, the feet, the tongue and the teeth." 

Such being the written standard by which an Arab 
belle should be judged, many of the Mocha Arab 
women, and those especially between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen, would not be found wanting in any 
of these requirements, and the descriptions of en- 
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chanting romance might appropriately be applied to 
the brilliancy of their black and almond shaped 
eyea, depressed eye-lids, thin and arched eye-brows, 
tender and languid expressions, wide foreheads, straight 
BOseSy small mouths, regular teeth, fair skin, healthy 
complexion, slender figures, small feet and hands, 
tapering fingers and heads of beautiful long hair. Their 
gait is made very peculiar by inclining the lower part 
of the body from side to side as they step slowly along 
with their feces inclined toward the ground. 

But though nature has endowed those of the higher 
circles to be beautiful, almost beyond comparison, their 
notions of a beautiful contour are such as used to please 
the effeminate Assyrian king, the wool spinning Sardan- 
apalus, who painted his eyes and eyebrows. Therefore 
no Arab lady's toilet is complete without a bottle of 
antimony and a small pearl or gold bodkin, with which 
she may, as Josephus expresses it, *^ put her eyes in 
paint." In thus " rending the eyes with painting" the 
antimony bearing bodkin is drawn between the eye-lids 
and over the balls of the eye, imparting to them an 
impressive languish. 

The Arab women have also retained the usage, 
alluded to in the earliest scriptural narrations, of 
staining the nails of the hands and feet with henna, 
w^iicb, in two or three hours after it has been applied, 
imparts a tint which remains for several weeks. 
The tint is between a brown and yellow color, 
and is not so bright and roseate aa the poet thus 
represents : 
19» 
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<< Some bring leavea of henna, to imbae 
The finger ends with bright roseate hue, 
So bright that in the mirror's depths they seem 
Like tips of coral branches in the stream." 

It is also their fashion to stripe the skin of the feet 
"with jetty dye, so that they appear to be covered with 
stockings of delicate texture. The face is sometin^es 
painted in the same way, and variegated by dots upon 
the forehead, cheek and chin. 

But all this superabundance of natural and artificial 
beauty of an Arabian lady is permitted to give pleasure 
and excite admiration only within her own household ; 
and from all strangers her face must be scrupulously 
concealed. No Arab of any standing enters his house 
with company before the door keeper has cried out 
^^ Tarik r^ — *^ Retire !"—^ so cautious is he in this 
regard. 

It may seem contrary to our well received notions of 
human nature that any pretty lady should entertaiu an 
abhorrence of being seen ; but as, among the Arabs, an 
involuntary display of the face to qny man excepting 
certain relations and others whom tiie law prohibits 
marrying, under any circumstances, would be thought 
indicative of uncommon indecency, and perhaps a suffi- 
cient reason for divorce, it would not be an unheard <rf 
thing for a modest beauty, if accidentally surprised, 1f> 
throw the skirt of her ktmar over her head and fiMse, 
though it be her only covering. If a female of standing 
ventures into the streets in the day time, a richly 
embroidered veil conceals her face. In Muscat, masks 
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are more generally worn than at Mocha, and behind the 
two apertures in them the gazer is permitted to see 
revolving the captivating olive shaped eyes of the fair 
wearer. The evening is the fashionable season for 
visiting, and at this time females of the upper classes 
may be met in the streets, going to call on their neigh- 
bors, accompanied by slaves bearing lanterns. Husbands 
never join their wives on these gossiping excursions. 

The dress of Arabian females shows forth the caprices 
of their sex. It is chaste and becoming, and quite as 
gaudy in appearance as the costume of the males. A 
straight gown or underdress, falling from the shoulders 
to the ancles, is worn by them, and is often elegantly 
wrought about the neck and skirt. This is mostly con- 
cealed by a costly and becoming robe of silk, one end of 
which is thrown over the shoulder, then carried round 
the body and over the head, there forming a head-dress. 
The other end, deeply fringed with gold and embroid- 
ery, hangs in front, lightly held from the ground with 
the hand, the fingers of which are the only parts of the 
body- exposed. White thread stockings and morocco 
slippers cover the feet, the slippers being laid aside 
within doors. 

Pliny thought that pearl ornaments were as necessary 
to a Roman matron, appearing in public, as the lictor 
was to the magistrate. The Arab thinks them equally 
indispensable to the ladies of his harem, and bracelets, 
rings and ornaments of gold and silver jewelry, and 
diamonds, pearls and precious stones, adorn in great 
profusion their necks, wrists, arms, noses, ears, fingers, 
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nnkles and toes. The wardrobe of a wealthy Arab lady 
is hardly less copious than that of LucuUns, which, 
according to Horace, boasted of five thousand mantles. 
It is frequently valued at seven, eight, and even twelve 
thousand dollars. Indeed, as may bo the property rfan 
Arab, proportionately extravagant will be hie wife's 
apparel. Even to the poorest Arab laborer, who can 
hardly afiford a cotton cloth to cover him by night as 
well as by day, no one may be found who will not freely 
expend his last coin for the satisfaction of that craving 
appetite for dress, so peculiar, the world over, to llie 
female sex, who, although the rebuke of Saint Pet^ 
may have been echoing from ear to ear through the 
long line of descendants from the first ages of Christian- 
ity, seem little disposed to follow his excellent advioe 
not to let beauty consist in the outward adorning of 
plaiting the hair, and of wearing gold, or of putting on 
of apparel. 

Apropos to the bad results of such extravagant 
desires, at the time I was in Mocha, a poor Arab was 
lying in jail for debt, while a property of eighty thousaiid 
dollars, which he had recently inherited and lavished 
upon the backs and persons of his wives, was still 
enjoyed by them. Once the possessors of jewelry, Arab 
women will part with it for no consideration. It 
becomes the more valuable part of them, as the pearl is 
of the diseased oyster shell. We read that a friend of 
Phocion's second wife took delight in showing her valu- 
able jewels and precious ornaments to her. " For my 
part," said the wife, '*my only ornament is Phocion, 
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who has for twenty years been general of the Athenians.'* 
Among the Ar/ibs may be found many husbands who 
deserve all the love bestowed on Phocion ; but imitators 
of the lovesome Ionian lady are, though the truth be 
sadly spoken, exceedingly scarce. True, the sad result 
all comes of their early education, or rather want of 
education. Their love of ornament is undoubtedly 
acquired in youth, when the mother's affection manifests 
itself in decking infants of tender age in the most costly 
style. A child of less than a year old will be laden with 
a rilk and gold embroidered cap, and a silk gown, and its 
head, neck, shoulders, arms, nose, ankles, fingers and 
toes will be encumbered with Venetian sequins, sparkling 
omameuts, gold and silver bands, chains and rings, and 
charms, or passages from the Koran, in precious boxes. 
Several hundred dollars would not pay for all this 
finery. 

Females, and males as well, are exceedingly fond of 
and make great use of perfumes, among which are musk, 
frankincense, sandal wood, rose water and attar of roses. 
The last named two are plentiful at Mocha. The best 
mode of ascertaining the excellence of attar of roses is 
to drop a small quantity on a piece of white paper. If 
strong, it evaporates quickly, and, if it leaves no stain, 
is pure and valuable. 



CHAFIER XXXIT. 

]Mocha continued. — Marriage among the Arabians. — Divorce. — 
The month of marriages. — Funeral ceremonies. 

Mahomet most strenuously advocated and encouraged 
legal marriage. Said he, ''The most wicked among 
you are the unmarried, and the most vile among your 
dead are the unmarried ; and by him in whose hand is 
my soul the devil hath not a weapon more effective 
against the virtuous, both men and women, than the 
neglect of marriage." Among other restrictions relating 
to marriage, a Moslem can only marry one of hia own 
faith. The Arabians, considering marriage a positive 
duty, exhibit but little of refinement in matters of love. 
The decidedly unique mode of obtaining this ingredient 
in the cup of human felicity, merits a line or two of 
description. 

The custom of allowing females to be seen by none 
but members of their family, or sex, is still retained by 
tlie more respectable classes, and opportunities for 
courtship are few or none. On the man's behalf the 
eyes and ears of his mother, or other female relatives, 
are used to discover the charms and requisites to the 
connubial state. In conveying such discoveries to the 
man. if the vocabulary of sweet words be rich enough to 
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provoke the desires of the epicurean, — for in this bargain 
the Arab is as fully such as in the purchase of any 
article of luxury — he will, by dressing in female apparel, 
or in some covert way, get a sight of the attractive 
damsel under discussion. Perhaps he pays a hundred 
or two dollars to see her face; but this liberty can 
seldom be purchased or in any way obtained except 
among the lower orders. If the impression be favorable, 
he at once seeks a conference with the father, who 
disposes of the daughter to the suitor at the most advan- 
tageous offer. A rich lover deems it not unreasonable 
to pay, in cash, one or two thousand dollars for a wife of 
perfect symmetry. 

The traffic ended, the services of the cadi, or judge, 
are obtained, and at the close of the usual magnificent 
ceremonies, the husband binds himself, by sealed 
contract, to afford his wife a separate maintenance in 
case of divorce. The marriage contract is generally 
verbal, but sometimes a marriage contract is signed and 
sealed by the cadi. 

Meanwhile, all the task of the soulless bride, — for it 
is yet to be granted by this people that women have 
souls, — is to marry and fall in love, if she can, or at 
least treat with respect her sensual purchaser, who, too 
generally, merits the reproach of being incapable of the 
finer feeling of true affection. However, the qualifying 
remark is just, that many Arabs are known to be fondly 
attached to wives who could not make the first preten- 
sion to either wealth or beauty, or the advantages of 
influential connexions. 
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The rich sometimes give their daughters in marriage 
to men of moderate worldly circumstances, under 
conviction that they will meet with better treatment as 
sole mistresses of house and property, and be subjected 
to less danger of divorce. Some parents marry their 
children at the early ages of twelve and fourteen, who, 
till arriving at age, cannot divorce without consent of 
parents. On such occasions all ceremonies but those of 
the cadi are dispensed with. 

The Koran allows four wives, and us many other 
females as may be desirable to every condition of life. 
Yet, contrary to the prevalent opinion, advantage is 
seldom taken of this legal license : for no man of honor 
will marry a daughter to any condition but that of first 
wife, and the husband, well fearing, among the xnany 
fell consequences of polygamy, that of unfidthfulneBB aod 
inconstancy, yields a ready subscription to the homely 
sentiment of one of their countrymen : " It is easier 
to live with two tigresses than with two wives, they 
kick up so much bobbery.'' Some wealthy merohantB 
have forty or more concubines, who are generally Abys- 
sinian slaves. Whoso of the slaves thus kept bean a 
child becomes free, and enjoys the several privileges rf 
a wife. 

Divorce, though as easily concluded as marriage, and 
effected summarily by the brief expression, "-Aiite 
talek /' — " You are divorced !" is not of very fireqiient 
occurrence, and is exercised by the husband only onikr 
the most imperative circumstances. This unhappy 
repudiation may be repeated by the husband withool ^ 
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obligation to final separation from a repentant wife. He 
is, however, prohibited from reinstating her after a 
second repudiation, unless she may have been married 
and divorced by another person. The only remedy in 
such cases appears to be to call in recjuisition the assist- 
ance of a trustworthy friend, who, marrying and divorc- 
ing on the same day, thus enables the former husband 
to restore her former privileges. This precaution was 
required in order that wives should Aot be divorced on 
every light occasion or out of inconstant humor : and it 
produces a good effect, inasmuch as few would take 
wives a third time on the conditions enjoined, and thii^ 
divorces are very rare. Though divorce is vested almost 
entirely in the husband, yet, if any criminal offence can 
be established against him, the wife has the benefit of a 
legal divorce and the enjoyment of her dower. In cases 
of separation the sons remain under the protection of the 
&ther, and the daughters under that of the mother ; and 
a wife's own property, together with all gifts during 
marriage, enure to her benefit. 

The month of August is prolific of marriages among 
the poorer classes, when the males, with the profits of 
the date harvest, plunge into the conjugal speculation 
with a twenty or perhaps a fifty dollar wife. Having 
selected and bargained with the parents for his future 
and silent partner, the man, with the aid of his neigh- 
bors, constructs a rough building of cajan and other 
light materials, capacious enough to hold several 
hundred persons. This he furnishes with seats, beds, 
oooking utensils, nadirs, hookahs, etc., for loans of which 
20 
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the property of the whole vicinity is placed under contri- 
bution. The arrangements completed, verbal invitations 
to the wedding feast, which usually takes place on the 
third day after the matrimonial purchase, are then given 
through barbers to male acquaintances and neighbors. 
The guests assemble during the forenoon, and having 
made their saalam to the bridegroom, who sits elevated 
on a platform near the doorway, at once seat themselves 
at the table burdened with such luxuries as the opportu- 
nities and means of the host may have provided. The 
time is agreeably passed in eating, drinking, smoking 
iind otherwise, until the hour of afternoon prayer, when 
the whole company retire for that purpose ; but in the 
evening they again assemble, each bringing a present 
for the bridegroom, which varies in value and kind from 
fifty cents, or a wax candle, to several dollars, or a goat 
or sheep. This contribution, subsequently exchanged 
for money, defrays the expenses of the wedding feasts. 
No females are admitted to the bridegroom's feast, 
and a corresponding exclusion of the other sex, not 
excepting even in the one event the wife or in the other 
the husband, is made at the feast of the bride, which 
takes place after a certificate of marriage has been 
received from the corf/, and a week's post-nuptial court- 
ship at the husband's house. At her feast the bride is 
arrayed in the ornaments and finery of her wealthy 
neighbors, who are kindly disposed to lend their own 
jewelry and dress to their poorer acquaintances on such 
merry making occasions. At this feast dancing woman 
are employed, and such a variety of amusements are 
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engaged in, as make the exclusive entertainment one 
well worth attendance. 

The death of an Arab is published as soon as the last 
breath has escaped the body of the deceased, by the 
heart rending wailings and lamentations of relatives. 
The female occupants of the house next the one occu- 
pied by myself had heard of the death of her son at sea. 
She and her daughter, having covered a portion of the 
yard with mats, seated themselves in the center and 
began their hideous sorrowings, unexceptionable in point 
of agonizing intensity of feeling. Soon, one after 
another female neighbor arrived, and first kissing the 
moiiher, sat down to increase the volume of uproar 
which was mournful enough when the females of the 
vicinity had all joined in the chorus, some calling on the 
name of the deceased, and others vociferating the name 
of "Allah," and making loud lamentations, till, in 
many ca«es, total exhaustion of strength and voice was 
produced. This mode of mourning was continued at 
intervals for three days. Friends of the deceased 
nsoally read prayiers in the mosques for three days. 
The corpse is buried on the day of death if it is possible. 
The mode of burial is aa follows. The corpse, covered 
with a white shroud and placed on a bier, is raised upon 
the shoulders of four men, who, bearing it to the grave, 
are followed by a crowd of persevering mourners, whose 
cries summon to the door the occupants of each dwelling 
akmg their path, who intermingle their cries of *' Yalta 
hi r Allah,'' — God lives always," till the procession has 
passed. The burial yard reached, the corpse is deposited 
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in the grave on the right side, with the fiice toward 
Mecca, covered with a board, and the earth is filled 
in. The crowd disperses, and the deceased is left till 
the last day, *' when," in the sublime description of the 
Koran, **the sun shall be shrouded and the stars shall 
jEall from the heavens ; when the camels about to foal 
will be neglected and the wild beasts will herd together 
through fear; when the waves of the ocean will boil 
and the souls of the dead be again united to the bodies ; 
when the female infant that has been buried alive will 
demand, for what crime was I sacrificed? — ^and the 
eternal books be laid open ; when the heavens shall pass 
away like a scroll and hell will bum fiercely and the 
the joys of paradise will be made manifest." 

Over the grave of those who can afford the expense, 
a mound of stone and plaster is raised. The bier on 
which males are borne to the grave is in shape like that 
still used in the New England villages, the legs being 
dispensed with. That used &r females has a slatted 
roof. The deceased often leaves a will, in which some 
fakeer^ or schoolmaster, is remembered, on condition 
that he will read prayers over the grave on Sundays. 
Such persons as leave children behind to pray for them 
are superstitiously believed to be happier while waiting 
in '' Bere al Warma,''—'' The Well of Life," in 
which all souls are thought to remain till the resurrec- 
tion, and which is supposed to have been once opened, 
when pilgrimages were made thereto, and relatives 
conversed with their dead friends' spirits. The Arabs 
makQ no change in their dress on the death of a relative. 
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Moeha continued. — Islamism among the Arabs. — Hours of 
prayer. — Muezzins — Call to daily prayer. — Ceremony of 

• ablation. — Posturing in prayer. — Arab Sabbath. — Sabbath 
prayer.— Mosques. — A converted Jew. 

The Arabs and many others of the population of 
Moofaa profess Mahometanism. The faith and doctrines 
of Islam are too extensive for our limits to be more 
than hinted at. One must read that *' stupendous mon- 
ument of solitary legislation," as Irving calls the 
Koran, and the history and life of Mahomet, to learn 
how the dependent orphan of Mecca, from early age, so 
astately employed his mental and physical attributes as 
to win a wealthy alliance, which enabled him, under the 
gaiae and title of an apostle of God, to reach, by slow 
and disheartening steps, the rank of leader of a nation 
powerful to make the empires of the east bow before 
its authority, and to firmly establish, by a union of the 
regal and sacerdotal powers, the ascetic religion 
which has been transmitted, unadulterated, through the 
l^se of eleven centuries, dooming a numerous portion 
of mankind to be content to exist as unthinking beings, 
and to decline into a contemptible national stagnation, 
engendering every possible miasma of misery and 
nusfinrtnne. 
20» 
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Nearly all the religious practices which I propose 
hereafter to enumerate are enjoined with curioud pre- 
cision in the Koran, which is acknowledged by every 
Mussulman to contain his whole theological creed as 
well as his entire code of jurisprudence : and so bigot- 
edly attached is he to them that the deepest hostility 
and contempt are entertained for unbelievers in the 
dogmas of his spiritual leader. 

Any one coming among the Arate for the first 
time, might with reason conclude that the business 
of their lives was prayer, and adoration of God the all 
engrossing subject of their thoughts. " God is victo- 
rious,'' said Ali four hundred times, in a bloody 
nocturnal combat, as each time he cut down an infidel. 
Hardly a less number of times during each day does each 
of the disciples of the prophet repeat the name of ''Allah," 
and acknowledge the unity and greatness of God. 
'- Allah achbar^' has ever been the iekbir or battle cry 
of the Moslems. " God gives — God takes — Glory to 
God !" exclaims the merchant informed of the loss of his 
merchandise and ships. ^' Alhumdilila^^ — "God be 
thanked," says the beggar receiving charity. '- In th6 
name of God " the butcher slaughters an animal, and it 
is not thought proper to eat the flesh of any animal 
killed without the use of the expression. No accident 
happens, no gift is acknowledged, no symptom of joy or 
sorrow expressed, no nourishment is taken, no sneeze 
passes the lips, una<;companied by the laudatory ejaco* 
lation, '' Allah huwakabar .'" — " God is great !" No 
book or letter is written, no lawful act of any import- 
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ance is done without the initial phrase, '^ In the name of 
God the merciful/' And when the Arab dies, '* There 
is no deity but God." 

Prayer is by the Arabs intended to mean the worship 
which the creature pays to the Creator as a token of 
gratitude, homage and solemn confession of one's noth- 
ingness when compared with the omnipotence of the 
Eternal Deity. But the manner of most Arabs in 
prayer seems so much like job-work haste and so free 
from anything like sincerity, reverence, humility or 
solemnity, that an observer will be very apt to measure 
the piety of this people by words, and to esteem their 
prayers according to the quantity of sounds poured forth. 

Mahomet thought that there could be no good in that 
religion wherein was no prayer, and obliging his 
followers to pray often at stated hours, imposed prayer 
as a necessary duty. 

These hours of prayer, as the prophet professed to 
have received them from the throne of God when he 
made his famous nocturnal journey to heaven on the 
beast Al Borak, or Lightning, are in the morning '^ as 
soon as one can distinguish a white thread from a black 
thread by daylight or about four o'clock ; soon after mid- 
day when the sun dial makes a shadow double its own 
length, or about half past twelve o'clock; in the after- 
noon at half after three o'clock; after sunset while 
twilight remains ; and at eight o'clock or before the first 
watches of the night." 

The use of bells being prohibited, the ^^Salla! SaUa! 
Qeba dialla .'" or summons to pr<vyer is made at the 
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Jibove mentioned hours by inuezzins or heralds who 
jmss through the principal streets of the city, cbaunting 
the public notice with sonorous voice and full modula- 
tion. There are also three minarets within the walls of 
the city from which the muezzins are accustomed to 
])roclaim the appointed hours of prayer in the following 
words, which will be observed to contain the two testi- 
monies or fundamental belief of the Moslem creed : 

''- Allah hiiwakabar ! Allah huwakabar ! Ashadu 
Allah ella hy-lala! Ashadu Allah ella hy-lala! Ash- 
adu anjia Mahomet Allah siikUah ! Ashadu anna 
Mahomet Allah sulalah I Hy-eya AUah sola ! Hy- 
eya Allah saUi ! Hy-eya alhdfala ! Hy-eya allul- 
fala ! Allah huwakabar ! Allah huwakabar ! Ash- 
adu Allah ella hy-hila ! Ashadu Allah ella hy-lala .'*' 
The above written may be translated as follows : ** God 
is great ! God is great ! I am a witness that there 
is no other deity but God ! I am a witness that 
there is no other deity but God ! I am a witness that 
Mahomet is the prophet of God ! I am a witness 
that Mahomet is the prophet of God ! Come to prayer ! 
Come to prayer ! Come to the temple of salvation ! 
Come to the temple of salvation ! God is great ! God 
is great ! There is no deity but God ! There is 
no deity but God !" 

As soon as the crier's voice is heard, all followers of 
the prophet, of whatever rank or description, men and 
women, great and small, rich and poor, relinquish ticir 
occupations and amusements to join in the daily prayers. 
No higher eulogy may be pronounced on a MasBuInmn 
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than that he never omitted any of the five daily prayers. 
If, when the hours of prayer come round, the tradesman 
is surprised in his shop or the merchant in his counting 
room, these places are held for present purposes of 
prayer as sanctuaries. Those in the vicinity of the 
mosques enter and perform their devotions there. Those 
at home ascend to the house tops and kneeling upon mats 
pray with faces turned towards the Kebla of Mecca. 

The faithful being enjoined to address God with 
humility, avoid all reproach of arrogance and pride by 
laying aside all costly ornaments and sumptuous apparel 
and attend divine service in plain and unassumii^ dress. 
The head and feet are kept uncovered during devotions. 
The women are obliged to perform their devotions at 
home, and are not permitted to visit the mosques at any 
time when the men are there, as their presence would 
be likely to divert the mind from due reverence and 
devotion. 

Ablution of body is a necessary preparation for 
prayer. It is performed with the following formal" 
ceremonies. First, the whole face is washed from the 
top of the forehead to the throat and behind the ears ; 
secondly, three fingers of the whole hand are dipped in 
water and raised to the head to wash at least the fourth 
part of it ; thirdly, the hand is raised in the same 
manner to the beard to wash at least the fourth part of 
it ; fourthly, the hands and arms are washed as far as 
the elbows ; and fifthly, the feet are washed up to the 
ankles. It will, however, weaken the compliment 
usually paid to this branch of the Moslem religion, to 
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State the fact that but a small proportion of Arabs 
))erform exactly this act of external conformity, the rest 
])eing content to go through the motions only, attaching 
no value to the luxury of lustration. When travelling 
and when water cannot easily be obtained fine sand or 
other pulverous purifications are used. 

During the progress of prayer various inflections of 
the body are assumed. '* Wagoof^' is the first, being 
an upright position with the hands crossed upon the 
chest. The next is -' kukoor,^^ a bending posture witb 
the hands upon the knees. An erect posture is then 
taken and a portion of the prayer is repeated with the 
liands upon the ears ; then, with the bands fiiUing to the 
sides, the prayer is closed. In the kneeling posture. 
called ^' sojood,'^ the forehead is touched to the floor as 
the most solemn act of adoration, sometimes with coniud- 
erable force, as a bunch of dead flesh of about the siie of 
a quarter of a dollar to be noticed on the foreheads of all 
the faithful fully proves. In the morning prayer two 
wagoofs are performed, followed by the acjood and 
closed by turning tlie head first to the right and then to 
the left shoulder. At **Moor,'' or the noon prayer, 
and at ^' assar,^^ or the first afternoon prayer, four 
ira goofs are gone through and the prayer is ended as in 
the morning. At ^' mugareeb,^^ or sunset, three 
jra goofs, and at '' asha,^^ or the evening prayer, finir 
wagoofs are performed and the prayer is ended as 
liefore. The Moslem Sabbath is on Friday of each 
week, the prophet having been unwilling to adopt the 
Saturday of the Jews or the Sunday of Christians, for 
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religious observance. On this day business is not 
wholly suspended except during the mosque services. 
which all males in good health are expected to 
attend. These ceremonial rites the governor of Mocha 
usaally attends. The Sabbath prayer is one of great 
prolixity. The well handled one in my possession, over 
the loss of which its former superstitious owner may 
not yet have ceased to mourn, though compactly 
written from right to left in lines very near 
together, covers a roll of paper six inches wide and 
thirteen feet and six inches in length. Other ordained 
prayers must be performed on particular occasions ; as 
on grand annual festivals ; on the nights of Ramadan ; 
on an eclipse of sun or moon ; for rain ; previous to 
battle ; in pilgrimage, and at funerals. 

The mosques are simple in their ' interior, and no 
image or painted representations adorn their high 
vaulted roofs and bare walls. The altar is a concavity 
of six or seven feet high in the side wall of the mosque 
which is towards Mecca, and towards this the faces of 
the worshippers are turned. The forms of worship and 
the . customs of the people, dispense with the use of 
elevated seats, and the floor being covered with mats and 
carpets, the worshippers kneeling in parallel rows pre- 
sent an august appearance, as they perform their silent 
devotions. No one enters the mosque without leaving 
his sandals at the door. Near every mosque are basins 
and tanks of water for the purpose of lotion. 

While I was at Mocha my attention was one morning 
drawn to a Jew in the dress of his people, mounted on 
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a horse, and escorted through the streets by a crowd of 
Arab men and boys. As they passed by, from the 
proclamations put forth by each of the motley gathering, 
I ascertained that he had become a convert to Mahomet- 
iinism. Doubtless he had endured long enough the 
hand of poverty falling heavily, as it does on all Jews 
in this region, and had forsworn the Jewish faith to 
better his pecuniary circumstances ; for in the afternoon 
be again passed me, mounted and escorted as before, but 
in Arab costume, and was preceded by a crier, who 
solicited contributions for the convert. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Mocha concluded. Practical cleanliness. — Smoking. — 

Eaht. — Luxuries of the table. — Ghee. — Bread. — Oriental 
etiquette.— Grace.— Mode of eating. — Fingers and forks. — 
Tokens of civility. — ^Letters. — Business hours. — Salutations. 
— ^Schools, — Children's holiday. — ^Musicians. — ^Dancing girls. 
— Names. — ^Mocha Jack. 

The life of a rich Arab merchant presents a truly 
monotonous routine of daily labors and pleasures. 
Both his religion and his climate make him an early 
riser, and daybreak finds him out of his harem, making 
preparations for the first of his five daily prayers, pre- 
paratory to which he must bathe and carefully remove 
superfluous excrescences from his body. As these 
operations are never performed by his own hands, his 
servants are called in to wash him, and tho barber is 
summoned to shave his head and face, pare his nails, 
snap his joints, stain his hands with henna, and, some- 
times, to paint his eyes with antimony, which gives his 
physiognomy quite a devilish look. His face and hands 
are also rubbed witfc civet and rose water. He is then 
dressed, and finally being smoked with burning frank- 
incense and scented woods he considers his body 
purified for the day. 

Breakfast and other minor duties employ his time 
until about eight o'clock, when he leaves home to loiter 
1 
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on change and about the custom house until ten 
o'clock. The heat of the day having by this hour 
"become somewhat oppressive, he moves homeward to 
change his showy costume for a within-doors dishabille, 
comfortably robed in which he lolls on the cushions and 
rugs of his dormitory and indulges his passionate fond- 
ness for smoking, soothing all disturbing emotions and 
musing on the happiness of future plans of life till the 
opiate has put his soul to sleep. Should a friend or two 
be associated with him in this enjoyment, the flexible 
stem of his highly ornamented nadir located in the 
middle of the apartment is passed from mouth to mouth 
of the company. In the like manner a single cigar is 
used by the whole company, the flavor of its chewed end 
not being much improved by successive applications of 
various kinds of saliva. While thus employed, should 
time, passing glibly on the rail of social converse, find 
an impeding sleeper or an awkward pause, back falls 
the head of some one of the company with a convulsive 
jerk, and his yawning exclamation: *' Y^AUa hi baUa /" 
— *^God always lives!" — being repeated by each, the 
conversation is again put in progress. 

After the heart is contented with smoking, kaht is 
passed round and eagerly devoured by the ruminating 
guests. The name of this choice lAd expensive luxury 
is given to the tender leaves of a tree, resembling in 
appearance and taste the foliage of the apple tree. It is 
brought to Mocha from the inland towns three or four 
days' journey distant, in a tolerable condition of 
freshness, secured by the mode of packing. So delldoos 
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is it thought, that the day would be of little event which 
did not expend three or four dollars from the coffers of a 
rich Arab in the single item of kahL While thus 
smoking or chewing, Arabs expectorate but little, 
although to do so would be thought no breach of 
politeness. Should he not be joined by those who thus 
make friendship end in smoke, sleep, ever ready to keep 
his drowsy thoughts from mischief, disposes of him until 
mid-day prayer, after which comes dinner. 

Beligious prohibition banishes from the table wine, 
blood and flesh of anything which has been strangled or 
died of age, disease or by accident, or which has been 
killed by other than a Moslem, and every genus of 
swine, turtles and web-footed fowls as well. Camels' 
flesh is lawful food, if slaughtered by stabbing the throat 
at the part next the breast. Every animal of which the 
flesh is allowed to be eaten must be killed by cutting 
the throat. The bill of fare at an Arab feast is thus 
reduced to such favorite dishes as boiled rice and curry 
sauce, fricassee fowl or fish, mutton cut into small 
pieces and floating in ghee, fowls roasted, boiled or 
boned, roasted goat, and beef cooked in various ways and 
so thoroughly done as to be easily divided with the 
fingers, and the like, served with vegetables and pastry. 
Of ghee great use is made through all the east, especially 
by the Hindus and others who abstain from animal food. 
It is an indispensable part of the diet and is made an 
ingredient of every choice dish. It is what we should 
call refined butter or grease prepared for long keeping. 
The home supply beings inadequate to the consumption 
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great quantities are imported from Africa and other 
countries. Bread is made of com bruised between two 
stones, or ground in a mill like that before described as 
used at Zanzibar. 

At meals the dishes are placed on a table elevated a 
few inches from the floor. The company having first 
washed their hands, place themselves around the table 
with crossed legs, the weight of the body resting on the 
heels, in compliance with the rule of oriental etiquette 
*' sit on your toes." One showing the sole of his shoe 
or sandal while sitting would be deemed guilty of quite 
as enormous an insult as if he should strike a heavy 
blow with it. Each person when thus squatting before the 
dishes habitually mutters a short grace " Alkum ddila 
Allah haddeeiiama fee duneea^^ — "Thanks be to (Jod 
for all we receive in this world," — which serves as a 
signal to administer to the craving appetite with a 
dexterity that far surpasses the proverbial and reproach- 
ful haste with which the Yankee bolts his food. The 
master of the house first helps himself, thus pronouncing 
the food suitable and safe to be eaten. After which as 
many right hands as there fere persons present are simul- 
taneously thrust into the common receptacles of food, 
and the parcels taken are worked between the fingers 
till the surplus ghee is squeezed back into the dishes. 
Should the handful be hot it is sent rotating through the 
air until sufiiciently cooled, when it is convoyed to the 
mouth by a skillful jerk. These manoeuvres are repeated 
until the platters are emptied or the appetite satiated. 
The left hand is reserved to perform the ordinary 
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washing before prayers and meals, and to use it for 
eating would be considered reprehensible. A yawn, 
accompanied with a guttural ^^ Alhumdi WllahP^ — 
'* God be praised'^ — announces that the meal is finished. 

On sitting down for the first time to partake of a meal 
served in Arabian style, the evidence before me that the 
Arabs still refused to acknowledge the use of knives and 
forks, which were introduced into Italy as early as 
1608, somewhat bothered me how I should silence 
the gastric appeals I felt brought home to me. But 
while the convenience was missed in the substitution of 
the thumb and two fingers of the right hand, I found no 
philosophy more applicable to the emergency than that 
avowed by our ancestors in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, that *^ fingers were made before 
forks, '^ and after-thought convinced me that, considering 
how far the required washings before meals went to 
remove the reproach of indelicacy from the practice of 
eating with the fingers, it was, on the whole, better to 
be without forks, than to use them at the table, as do the 
Russians, for tooth-picks. 

After dinner, cofiee is drank, unadulterated with 
either milk or sugar. Sherbet, made of sugar, water, 
and mulberry, or other fruit, is also passed round. It 
is the highest mark of respect among Arabs to serve a 
guest with sherbet. The ofier of a pipe without sherbet 
denotes a low estimation, and a still more inferior opinion 
is conveyed by the serving of cofiee alone, for it is 
thought that " cofiee without tobacco is meat without 
salt." From these silent but uDTnistakable expre.**- 
21« 
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sions, the initiated may invariably understand whether 
the room he occupies be thought better than his society. 
During this part of the entertainment every time that 
any one drinks he says *' God be praised" and each of 
the company replies "May it be a benefit." If the 
stranger guest be thought worthy, after he has indulged 
in sherbet and smoking, he is sprinkled with fragrant, 
distilled waters, and, as a closing form of civility, a slave 
holds beneath his nose a censer of burning frankincense, 
while his olfactory nerves endure this disagreeable 
penalty for courting the society of wealthy Arabs. 

After dinner the merchant washes and goes to his 
counting room, to smoke, chew kaht^ write letters, and 
transact the business of the day. In writing letters the 
upper half of the sheet is generally left blank and the 
second side is never written upon. A wide margin is 
left upon the right side on which side the letter is 
commenced and written from right to left. The initial 
phrase, " In the name of God the merciful" is always 
placed at the commencement. The name of the person 
addressed commonly occurs in the first sentence. 
Letters are folded about an inch in breadth, and are 
closed with paste, as Wax has little utility in so hot a 
climate. A private mark prevents in a measure the 
possibility of forging the signature. 

Business hours at Mocha are from two till four 
o'clock, except during the month of Ramadan, when 
business is transacted during the evening. Should you 
propose to bargain with a merchant in the morning, he 
will reply that he must go to the custom house first 
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See him when he has returned, and he puts you off till 
afternoon, as he has not yet indulged in kahi or a nap. 
Trades are made through the mediation of brokers, 
employed by both the purchaser and seller. The manner 
of trading has been before mentioned when speaking of 
Muscat. After business hours the merchant goes home 
to eat, drink, smoke, loiter on the house-top, and enjoy 
his family till night comes with '' the careless play-hours 
of sleep." 

When Arabians meet in the morning their salutation 
is, ^' Sabaal hyatV — Good morning ! In the forenoon 
they greet with ^ ' Kaaffuss baat ! ' ^ in the afternoon with 
'^ Kaaf im sail !" and toward evening with '' Masaal 
hirer^ The parties shake hands at each other at these 
times, and if not in a hurry, they kiss each other's 
hands. Merchants and Arabs of high grade usually 
offer their hands to receive a kiss from passers by, by 
whom they are frequently stopped. It is of rare 
occurrence that this condescension is refused to an Arab 
even of the most inferior class. Some times not only 
the palms and back of the hands are kissed, but also 
both knees and the feet. I shall leave it for others to 
say whether the labial salutation of the Arab is more 
expressive of joy, reverence and respect, than that of the 
Thibetian, who covers his head, puts out his tongue, and 
scratches his right ear ; or that of the Otaheitans and 
Laplanders, who rub noses ; or that of the Ethiop, who 
strips the saluted naked and wraps the removed robe 
about his OAvn person ; or that of the Japanese and 
people 0^ Ara/»nn. who tak** off +heir slippers in the 
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street ; or that of the New Guinean, who places leaves 
oa the head of the saluted ; or that of the Hindus, who 
hug and twice bow their heads from one shoulder to the 
other; or that of the Banian, who says '^Give me a 
smell!" or that of the Dutchman, who says, '^ How do 
you sail?" and ^* May you eat a hearty dinner;" or 
tliat of the Chinaman, who asks, *' Have you eaten your 
rice?" or that of the inhabitant of Cairo who inquires 
'•How do you sweat?" or that of the Spaniard, who 
inquires, '^ How do you stand ?" or that of the French- 
man, who is desirous to know *' How do you carry 
yourself?" at the same time touching his hat, in which 
he is aped by the Englishman and American; or 
whether the fashion of either is really of greater 
worth than that of the Greenlander who has no mode 
of salutation, and laughs at the idea of inferiority. 

There are but few schools at Mocha, and the same 
may be said of other places in Arabia which I have 
visited. If boys are early instructed, for a very trifling 
payment, to read and recite the Koran, work the simple 
operations of arithmetic, and write the intricate charac- 
ters of the Arabic alphabet, they are thought to have 
obtained all that is chiefly important of education. The 
school houses are but roughly built sheds, and, like the 
shops are open on the side toward the street. Within 
them, seated on the ground, the scholars recite their 
lessons in a loud voice and with an interesting relish, 
undisturbed by the noises in the street. Girls are 
instructed to read the Koran and repeat a few forms 
of prayer, but few are permitted to acquire the accom- 
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plishment of writing, which is jealously regarded as a 
means of intrigue. 

While thus speaking of children, it comes to mmd 
that one morning, before sunrise, I was awakened by 
the repeated cries of '^ Gadona ! Gadona !" Looking 
into the street I saw a procession of delighted boys and 
girls, under ten years of age, dressed in holiday suits, 
and with baskets on their arms moving slowly from 
house to house, crying as above, with emulating voices 
until answered by the proprietor of the buildings saluted 
by the gift of sweetmeats or a few kissmish^ or small 
raisins. In case of refusal they exercised the peroga- 
tive of abusive slandering, in many instances until their 
demands were satisfied. This holiday is observed by the 
children annually. 

As said before, but little attention is paid to education, 
and but a small part of the males can write the Arabic 
language, while it may be beautifully written by a few. 
One of the best informed Arabs I met with at Mocha, 
was Ali Ibrahim, an interpreter to American traders. 
He could speak the English, French, Hindostan, and 
Somauli languages with fluency, but could not write 
Arabic. Ali has, for a number of years, faithfully and 
honestly filled the vacancy occasioned by the decease of 
Admiral Blankett whose name is familiar to those who 
visited Mocha in the early part of this century, and 
who may be pleased to know that he left a grand-son 
Zyed, who, inheriting the intelligence of his grand- 
father, fitted himself as a successful interpreter of 
English. 
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It is thought unbecoming for good Moslems to dance, 
and musical instruments are not in much favor with 
them, if the drum and pipe are excepted. Still, 
wandering musicians of other nations find their way 
into the streets of Mocha, where I observed that even 
Ole Bull found an humble imitator, on a one stringed 
banjo, in ^^ Salee Meene Begumbo," as he was named 
from the uncouth gbng with which he accompanied his 
instrumental performances. 

A couple of Indian dancing girls one day gave an 
entertainment beneath my windows. Having thrown 
out to them some commassees, they put the coins on 
their heels, and bending backward, lapped them into 
their mouths with their tongues. Also, having put them 
on edge in the ground, they bent their bodies backward 
and took the coins up with their eyelids. After this 
mention I need not say that the dancing gilrls of the east 
are agile and expert. 

Gaming for money is prohibited by the Koran, and 
the Arabs seldom indulge in this prohibited amusement ; 
the games of chess and cards are sometimes played. 

For genealogical purposes an Arab adds to his own 
name that of his father, though never that of his mother. 
This accounts for the high sounding names so common 
in the east. Frequently the name of his native country, 
iind, if a man of letters, his sect, is added. 

Unwilling to exhaust the readers patience by too 
particular mention of trivial incidents, we will leave 
Mocha. Not, however, without answering the salaam 
of Mocha Jack, the diminutive, cadaverous looking 
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bumboatman, who, to repeat his history in brief, was at 
first merely ^^ Catamaran Jack," then " Bumboat Jack," 
then, having bent over to be struck three times on the 
neck with a sword, was made *^ Sir John Jack," and 
has now risen to the title of '^ Commodore Sir John 
Jack." Me thinks I hear him say : *^ You cockroach ! 
you bite all the same as baracouta ! — keep your tongue !" 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Arrival at Massowah. — Island of Massowah. — Trade — Cur- 
rency. — Town of Massowah. — Visit at the gOTemor's 

house.— French consul Nubian dancing girl.— Population. 

— Turks. — Chess playing. — Meerschaum. — ^Hubble bubble.— 
Abyssinians. — Visit from the governor. — Leave MaBSOvah.— 
Arrival at Ilodeida. — Pink stem boats. — A few words about 
Ilodeida. 

On the third day after sailing from Mocha we found 
ourselves two hundred miles further up the Red Sea 
than any American vessel had been for twenty years 
previous : and having fired a salute of five guns as our 
vessel entered the safe and easily accessible harbor of 
Massowah, we soon after had the pleasure of hearing 
the compliment answered from the fort on the eastern 
end of Massowah Island. 

Massowah Island is in the northern extremity of 
Argeego Bay on the Abyssinian coast, and is separated 
from the main land by a narrow channel which forms a 
good anchorage ground sheltered on the north, west and 
south sides. The island is nearly a parallelogram half 
a mile long and three or four hundred yards wide, 
formed principally of coral rocks of little elevation and 
in a state of advanced decay. 
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The town of Massowah is on the inner side of the 
island about two hundred and fifty miles north-westerly 
from Mocha, and about one half of a mile from the main 
coast. It is the principal depot of trade for this coast 
by way of Argeego, a main land port about four miles 
southwest from Massowah. The cajlas or caravans 
arrive at Argeego during June, July and August, with 
articles of commerce, among which is found a very good 
cloth fabricated by the native population of Abyssinia 
from cotton procured from Indian ports. In 1825, 
Argeego had trade with Mocha and Jiddah amounting 
to over $400,000 annually : now the trade with those 
places will not reach one tenth that amount. In the 
months above named the trade of Massowah is quite 
brisk in elephant and hippopotamus ivory, rhinoceros 
horns, gold dust, rice, ghee, fowls, goats, sheep, cows, 
horses, mules, asses, ostrich feathers, civet, ambergris, 
and skins of wild beasts, such as of lions, panthers and 
leopards. In this market large numbers of slaves are 
to be found for sale, who are highly esteemed as being 
taken from the Christian Abyssinian tribes. Vessels 
from the Isle of France often visit this port for mules. 
The elephant ivory here obtained is neither plenty nor 
cheap, and its value for European and American markets 
is much diminished by the custom of cutting up the 
large teeth for more easy transportation. The duty on 
ivory is twelve and a half per cent additional to the 
dollar paid to the Najib of Argeego on each wakea 
of thirty seven and a half pounds, the same being worth 
from thirty eight to forty two dollars. 
22 
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Spanish and Australian dollars, Venetian sequins, 
and Egyptian coins of about the value of harfs^ 
twenty three of which make a dollar, are to be 
found among the current coins. In the bade country 
it is said bricks of salt are still used as small change, of 
which a mule may not carry more than a dollar's worth. 

At the time of our arrival, Massowah was governed 
by a deputy of the Pasha of Egypt, five hundred of 
whose soldiers were stationed here premeditating an 
invasion of the Abyssinian coast. They were armed 
with muskets of French or English manufacture, and 
wore close bodied jackets, loose trowsers, slippers and 
turboosh, all of Turkish style. I never met with any 
Arab military that appeared so well disciplined as these. 

As soon as the services of an interpreter could be 
procured, we landed to make a call upon the governor. 
Nothing of much interest could be expected to be found 
on an island whose entire lack of vegetation required 
that all the provisions consumed by its inhabitants 
should be brought from the opposite mainland, and one 
half of which served the significant uses of a burial 
ground. The town is built on the western half of the 
island. The mass of the population are poor and live in 
rudely constructed dwellings of various materials and 
shapes^ attached to each of which is a small yard 
enclosed by reed fencing. Circular palm leaf and straw 
huts with oval thatches are the prevailing style. Still 
there are scattered about the town many two story 
houses made of coral, with flat roofs. Three plain stone 
mosques also add to the appearance of the place and 
indicate the prevailing religion of the inhabitants. 
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We were introduced to the governor whom we found 
seated at a second story verandah window which over- 
hung the well built custom wharf at the end of which 
was moored a Turkish galliot of six guns. His audience 
chamber was furnished with no furniture other than 
rugs. Several slaves and a corporal's guard of soldiers 
were in attendance. He was dressed in Turkish 
costume, wearing a red iurboosh, or woolen cap with a 
blue silk tassel, white stockings, a green broadcloth 
jacket, a blue silk waistcoat trimmed with black silk 
cord, and loose white trowsers drawn closely about the 
ankles. At his feet were a pair of red slippers which had 
been put off according to the Moslem custom when in the 
house. He had been in authority but about three 
months, was of medium stature, good looking and fifty 
years old. The after intercourse we bad with him 
proved that his open, generous looks did not belie his 
deeds. Behind him lay a Damascus sword in a highly 
ornamented sheath, and ala) a pair of valuable pistols. 
At his side was reclining a, pet gazelle, and his hand 
vibrated a very useful fly-broom. Seated near him we 
had an agreeable interchange of friendly sentiments, 
with the assistance of an interpreter. He expressed great 
delight that Americans had begun to visit the island,' 
and followed up a general offer of assistance to facilitate 
our business by placing mules at our disposal and urging 
the acceptance of a guard of soldiers while on shore. 
From prudent reasons on our part he failed to put us 
under more than very trifling obligations. 

Having taken a whiff all round from the governor- s 
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silver hookah pipe, and quaffed coffee from a porcelain cup 
enclosed in open worked silver, as a protection to the 
hands against heat, we took leave and strolled through 
the narrow but cleanly lanes of the town, to the house of 
the French consul, who, with his wife and two daugh- 
ters, were the only white residents on the island. These 
were all dressed in Turkish costume, and with them we 
spent an agreeable hour. From the consul's house, our 
way to the shore lay through the bazaar, in which we 
observed few saleable articles other than dried cherries, 
brinjals, juwarrie, and a few kinds of glass beads 
and hard-ware. We were there repaid for a few 
minutes' delay, in witnessing the graceless maneuvers 
of a Nubian dancing girl, who capered round with a 
snapper tongued whip in hand, timing her motions to 
the singing and tamborine music of five of her country- 
women, who were seated on a near catandah. In the 
progress of her numerous gyrations she humorously 
exhibited the inveterate hatred of her people for the 
Somauli, by leisurely dancing up to one in the crowd of 
bystanders with such threatening motions of whip and 
limbs, that he at once made an inglorious flight amid the 
jeers of the collected crowd. 

Turks, Banians, Somauli and Abyssinians make up 
the ever changing population of Massowah. The Turks 
are harsh and cruel toward such as they deem inferiors, 
but civility and hospitality mark their intercourse with 
European and American visitors. They wear the usual 
Turkish dress, never considering the same complete 
without a brace of loaded pistols. They are excessively 
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foDd of chess playing, at which game they may at all 
hours of the day be found amusing themselves, while 
perched on rough catandahs in front of coffee booths, 
or seated cross-legged upon mats in the pathways in 
front of their dwellings. They make constant use of the 
meerschaum, or Turkish pipe, which is constructed from 
a hollow almond stick, with an amber mouth piece at 
one end and at the other a tobacco bowl of the mineral 
substance which gives the name to the pipe. Meers- 
chaum is principally found in the peninsula of Herecle- 
otae in Asia Minor, in small detached patches, in 
horizontal strata, at some depth from the surface of the 
ground. It is sometimes used by females of the east for 
cleaning the hair. Its chief value for smoking bowls 
consists in its absorbent qualities. The oil of tobacco, 
penetrating the pores, tinges the outside with a pretty 
mottled brown hue. When dried, this mineral is very 
light, and thence the Asiatics have called it *' Keff-kilV 
or "Froth of the sea." But a small portion of the 
(quantity exhumed is allpwed to be exported. 

The hookah pipe, or hubble-bubble, generally in use 
among the Arabs, and which has been before frequently 
mentioned, may be constructed in this manner. To the 
top of a cocoa-nut shell globe, handsomely carved and 
ornamented with brass and silver, is aflSxed a tube afoot 
or more in length, surmounted by a small clay bowl for 
the moistened tobacco. Communicating with the globe 
is a stem twelve or more feet long, made of wire spirally 
wound and covered with cloth or leather, and termina- 
ted by a silver mouth piece. The nut shell globe being 
22* 
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nearly filled with water, as the current of smoke makes 
its meandering way to the mouth, a bubbling noise is 
heard, from which the significant appellation of this 
style of pipe has its origin. 

The Abyssinnians, or descendants of the original 
inhabitants, artistically considered, are tall and well 
proportioned in their massive frames. The features of 
their dark faces are not unpleasing, though their huge 
mop-like heads of curly hair are made with particular 
pains to look truly frightful. A white cloth, twelve or 
fifteen feet long, tied about the waist, with one end 
thrown over the shoulder, and sandals, make up their 
scanty though sufficient and comfortable dress. Foes 
material are kept aloof by them with long handled 
spears, and foes spiritual by passages from the Koran, 
sewed in leather and appended to some part of their 
persons. Their language, though difficult to learn, is 
far from sounding harsh to the ear. 

The few Abyssinian women I chanced to meet with 
were several shades lighter in complexion than the 
Arabians. They possesssed good features, were rather 
short in stature, and wore their hair long and tastefully 
braided. Then* dress was a white cloth, similar to that 
worn by Somauli women, descending from the waist to 
the ankles, with one end carried from the back of the 
waist over the shoulder and so arranged as to protect the 
breast. But neither men nor women value cleanliness. 
The oil with which they besmear their bodies, imparts to 
their generous perspiration no sweet smelling savor. 
Their condition has been degraded rather than improved 
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by the hand of civilization ; and the same may be said of 
all the tribes in this vicinity. 

On the day after we arrived, the governor and his«uite 
of ten officials came on board of our vessel, bringing with 
them their implements of defence and of smoking. 
Several slaves also attended them to prepare the meer- 
schaums and hookahs for use. The exhibition of one of 
Colt's revolving pistols and the manner of firing it much 
excited the wonder of the governor, and prompted his 
attendants meanwhile to keep their own pistols in grasp. 
They expressed much pleasure while viewing the internal 
and external arrano^ements of our vessel, but nothing de- 
lighted them so much, during their brief visit, as the 
limited supply of wine which the captain set before them. 
At the table they illustrated most admirably the way in 
which the essence of a plain injunction of the Koran is too 
often extracted by Moslem lawyers. Without exception 
they made the edict a dead letter, and, notwithstanding the 
threatened penalty and its excrutiating torments, which 
their creed proclaims for a violation thereof, all came 
very near putting themselves under the table except the 
governor, and he would have been pronounced by one of 
Washingtonian principles as fast approaching ripeness at 
the time of leaving. 

Our object accomplished, on the third day we sailed 
for Hodeida. Our parting salute was answered from 
the fort and the governor's grounds. At night we 
observed that lanterns were hoisted on flag staffs at the 
fort, custom house, and at the west extremity of the 
island, as signals to vessels navigating the near waters. 
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This praiseworthy custom might well be imitated bj 
other people more enlightened than these claim to be. 
We arrived at Hodeida after six days sailing. 

Hodeida is an Arabian port on the Red Sea about 
ninety miles from Mocha, in latitude 14^ 48' N. and 
longitude 42^ 57' E. The harbor is spacious, but not 
protected from the prevailing strong winds of the months 
from October to May. When anchored, the vessel was 
boarded by the crews of several fishing boats, of the class 
denominated pink-stem. We chartered one of these, 
the town being two miles from the anchorage, and fouiwl 
that, in the then light breeze, her square mat sail 
sustained the reputation of this kind of boat for fleetness. 
We landed at the sea gate, in the vicinity of which the 
waves of the sea wash the foundations of the dwelling 
houses. The town is laid out as irregularly as other Arab 
settlements, in short, crooked and narrow streets. The 
houses are similar in style to those of Mocha, but plainer 
and smaller. The poorer classes live in huts, made of 
poles and thatch. Arabs and Banians are the chief 
residents, and, there being no vegetation in the vicinity, 
they are dependent on the country for supplies. We 
however noticed in the small bazaar, melons, grapes, 
pomegranates, bananas, apricots, mangoes, and plums 
for sale, all of which were of the best qualities. 

Hodeida is a walled town, and is protected on the 
northern, southern, northeastern and southeastern points 
by four forts, the two former of which command the 
harbor, and the two latter the inland country. The 
architecture of these forts surpasses every thing of the 
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kind I have ever seen in this part of the ^world, and 
was the creditable workmanship of the Arabians of the 
seventeenth century. 

Coffee is the principal export. About fifty sail of 
square rigged vessels arrive here annually from Bombay, 
Surat and Malabar. Of late years, the arrivals here far 
outnumber those of Mocha. Vessels from Jiddah stop 
here on their way to India for coffee. Moreover, a large 
number of bugalas make an annual trip from Hodeida 
and Mocha, leaving from the latter part of August to 
the fifteenth of September, and returning from Decem- 
ber to April, taking advantage of the monsoons each 
way. Passage from Mocha to Bombay is often made by 
them in twenty days. 
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